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CHARLES I. AND HIS COURT. 


Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First, King of England. By I. D' Israeli. 8¥°. 
Vols. 3 & 4. London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


THESE volumes illustrate some of the more re- 
markable events that crowd the page of English 
history, from the accession of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth to the Councils of Charles the First, till 
the flight of theill-fated monarch from his capital ; 
—in other words, till the breaking out of the 
Civil War. 

Mr. D'Israeli says, and truly, that “in the 
whole compass of our history no subject is more 
difficult to treat than the present ; itis so, because 
the passions of two parties, never to be extinct, 
are more interested in the results, than their 
philosophy or their candour.” But there are 
yet other difficulties to which Mr. D’ Israeli does 
not advert. Let us concede to our inquirer the 
philosophy and candour requisite for such re- 
searches, and let his only aim be truth,—still 
there wiil remain the difficulties of knowing 
where truth is to be sought for, and of recog- 
nizing it when found. In history, more par- 
ticularly, le vrai is not always le vraisemblable. 
It is necessary at every turn to balance prin- 
ciples, and to undertake the still more ditticult 
task of weighing the motives and the merits of 
agents. A conscientious man must be liable, at 
frequently-recurring intervals, to distrust his 
own conclusions, when he attempts to trace the 
Jong line of connexion by which the principles 
that modify opinions are connected with the re- 
sults to society, which the collision of those 
opinions gives rise to; when he would ascer- 
tain how far the leading actors in the scene have 
controlled the circumstances amid which they 
moved, and how far they were themselves the 
creatures of circumstances ;—how much, inshort, 
they borrowed from the character of their age, 
and how far they contributed to fix that cha- 
racter. “Research and criticism,” says Mr. 
D' Israeli, “ only furnish the materials of medi- 
tation; it is the philosophical spirit which forms 
the true supplement of history. He who strikes 
out a new result, has discovered a new fact.” 
But the results at which meditation may arrive, 
must always depend upon the number and nature 
of the facts which research and criticism may 
have gleaned; and to the philosophic historian 
it will appear of less consequence that all the 
facts which might supply him with materials 
should be preserved, than that those facts which 
favour, and those which oppose a particular 
theory, should retain their relative importance. 
If that condition be observed, the result will 
conform to truth, whatever be the scale on which 
the process of balancing hostile facts may have 
been conducted. 

In deciding on the motives of the men who 
have conduced to the results of which history 
furnishes a summary, it should not be forgotten 
that the nature of their own springs of action is 
often a mystery to the actors themselves ; while 
their contemporaries are liable to misconstrue 
these, and to borrow from the result a colouring 
for the motive. A man, besides, may escape from 
the prejudices of party, but he cannotescape from 
the prejudices of his age ; and in these there is 
a chemistry that more or less changes the coJour 


of the materials on which they act. As men 
cannot agree to construe the events that pass 
before their eyes in precisely the same manner, 
it cannot be expected that they should construe 
history alike. History involves the application 
of the principles of morals and politics—prin- 
ciples that vary from age to age, as they take 
their tone from the varying condition of society ; 
and even when there is a nearer approximation 
to agreement on these points in different ages 
than we often find, she has further to treat of 
the merits of the agents who put the value of 
these principles to proof. Of all the forms, in 
short, which truth wears, the historical would 
appear to be that which she least frequently 
assumes. 

Mr. D'Israeli disclaims the character of a 
partizan, while he is content to rank among the 
warmest admirers of Charles J]. The events of 
that monarch’s age, it is obvious, can never lose 
their interest—never become the subject of mere 
antiquarian research. So long as men shall re- 
quire the services of rulers, so long must the 
principles that ought to connect the governed 
with their governors remain an interesting sub- 
ject of discussion; and every inquirer who can 
direct attention to facts that had been overlooked, 
or to arguments that are unexhausted, is sure to 
be welcomed to the arena of controversy. From 
a very close investigation of the events of the 
period, Mr. D’Israeli is disposed to conclude, 
that the king’s enemies were impelled only by 
fanaticism and ambition; while in the king’s 
measures, he can trace scarcely anything more 
blameable than precipitancy, and a few errors of 
judgment. Mr. D’Israeli, in fact, seems to have 
inherited the principles of the Jacobites of the 
last century, and to believe most conscientiously 
that Charles the First was but the victim of bad 
men and unpropitious circumstances. For our 
own parts, while we think that our author’s 
theory leaves many things in the eventful his- 
tory of that period in rather an anomalous state, 
we are not disposed to quarrel with him on the 
subject of his faith. ‘To those who wish to 
enter upon controversy, we can recommend his 
volumes: our desire is to enrich our pages with 
some of the portraits with which they abound. 

Among the most remarkable personages at 
the Court of Charles the First, was the Countess 
of Carlisle. She was mysterious too, for after 
all that Mr. D’Israeli has written about her, it 
would seem that the real extent and nature of 
her influence has never been determined :— 

“Had Lucy Countess of Carlisle, in some 
light memoirs which only a stateswoman could 
freely sketch, told us, in the felicitous style of 
saying the best things in the fewest words, which 
it is said she excelled in, all the thoughts of 
the extraordinary personages whom she so inti- 
mately knew; had she narrated those change- 
ful events, in whieh she herself had taken so 
active a part, we should have now possessed 
the most interesting secret history of the reign 
of Charles the First—with its appendix, the 
early years of the Protectorate. 

“But so far from recording the acts of others, 
she has not left us a word about herself. Her 
nonchalance seems to have exceeded her ego- 
tism; and she who was the disturber of a nation 





appears only to have viewed the mischievous 





efforts as they influenced her own circle. It is 
rather by good fortune, than by successful re- 
search, that I am enabled to create a real per- 
sonage out of the mysterious and shadowy ap- 
parition which sometimes glides into our history, 
and whom Warburton has expressively desig- 
nated as ‘ The Erinnys of her Times.’ 

“Lady Carlisle, in whose veins flowed the 
blood of princely races, and the blood which 
had been tainted by treason, was at once the 
equal companion of sovereigns, and the most 
dangerous of subjects. She, too, was very beau- 
tiful; but she would not have become an im- 
portant personage in our history had she not 
aimed at something beyond rank and beauty 
Lady Carlisle seems to have conceived a fancy 
of surrounding herself by a higher order of 
society than she could find in the mediocrity of 
the court-circle ; and busying herself in politi- 
cal life, with the advantage of being placed so 
close to the Queen, at once her confident and 
her spy, she moved in a world of political in- 
trigues, and from Whitehall to the two Houses, 
held the invisible chain of human events. By 
what dexterity, or fortune, she escaped from the 
ruin of all the parties with whom she was con- 
cerned, we probably shall never learn. It is 
perhaps a woman’s privilege to convince the 
most opposite parties that she is earnestly con- 
cerned for them; she can practise on the weak 
and the unsuspicious; and she has in reserve 
for the more penetrating minds, the eye that 
melts into persuasion, and the voice which con- 
firms their hopes. 

“The Countess of Carlisle was a beautiful 
dowager in 1636. This time is the commence- 
ment of the busiest period of the present reign. 
Her Ladyship was now mistress of herself, and 
adoring that self; it was now that she opened 
her remarkable career. Waller, one of her ad- 
mirers, has painted the Countess in mourning, 

« A Venus rising from a sea of jet.” 

“The Queen of Charles the First was fasci- 
nated by the Countess; for I think it appears 
that the Queen was aware that the Countess had 
betrayed her famous state-secret in the very 
heat of its contidence. One would imagine that 
this might have interrupted their friendship ; 
and yet, by the manuscripts of the French Re- 
sident here, in 1641, which I have examined, I 
find the Countess in secret communication with 
the Queen’s party at Paris, requesting the French 
Resident to convey letters from her brother 
Percy to the Queen in France ; and still later, 
in 1648, the Countess was in Henrietta’s full 
confidence. The treachery of the Countess to 
the Queen had not however shown itself on a 
single occasion. When Lord Holland became 
a malcontent, from the King’s refusal of grant- 
ing him the disposal of a Barony, which he 
might have sold to some worthless aspirant for 
ten thousand pounds, it was the Countess of 
Carlisle who furnished Lord Holland with all 
the words and actions of her thoughtless royal 
friend ; applying every malicious construction, 
and drawing the widest inferences, that Lord 
Holland might make terms with the Parliament, 
by the services they best liked ; criminating the 
unguarded remissness of an inconsiderate Queen, 
who would say more than she thought, and do 
more than she was aware she had done. Hen- 
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rietta never forgave these domestic treacheries 
of Lord Holland, who had been one of her fa- 
vourites. She declared that ‘she would never 
live in the Court if he kept his places there.’ 
Holland was discarded from his office of First 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber. He seems to 
have betrayed the King when a General of the 
Horse in the Scottish war. Yet this unhappy 
man, repeatedly changing sides, suffered for his 
loyalty, yet offering to serve again the parlia- 
ment would they have accepted him! His terror 
was to live in poverty. 

“The Countess had been so confidential a 
person, that she was admitted to be present at 
all the consultations held to save the life of 
Strafford. That Earl, in the selected circle of 
the Countess, was then her favourite. Her 
strenuous exertions, at times, seemed to have 
been successful, but she never forgave the King, 
or the Queen, for their irresolution and their 
terror. She hardly concealed her deep resent- 
ment, it is said, even her contempt. From this 
moment of her violent indignation, I would date 
the commencement of that series of treacheries 
which subsequently proved so fatal to her royal 
friends. I would not ascribe too great a pro- 
portion of gratuitous maliciousness to our 
‘ Erinnys.’ 

“ Extremes were her passions. She who had 
thus, in her mind, for ever quarrelled with a 
King and a Queen, for her favourite Strafford, 
not long afterwards became an equal admirer 
of his remorseless enemy. She had usually been 
inattentive to ‘the public exercises of religion.’ 
As what then was considered to be ‘the true 
religion,’ entered into the gossip of the day, and 
even into the private correspondence of letter- 
writers, and combined, as it was, with the poli- 
tics of the times, whether a person entered the 
parochial church, or the Scotch conventicle, 
was not an affair of indifference. Suddenly the 
Countess became Puritanic, and took notes at 
long sermons; and the Scandalous Chronicle 
has announced that Master Pym was placed in 
the situation of the Earl of Strafford. The in- 
tercourse between the parties was intimate ; 
and the interior of Whitehall was always better 
known to Pym, than that of the Commons was 
to Charles the First.” iii. 168—74. 

The following account of a contest in the 
dialectics of the period is not without its inter- 
est. Leighton, the bitter enemy of Laud and 
Prelacy, is the hero. He was in prison at the 
time when the discussion took place, and was 
put to the torture immediately after gaining the 
victory :— 

“While in imprisonment before he received 
his sentence, the Attorney-General had inqui- 
sitorially tampered with Leighton to obtain the 
names of the five hundred, who had incited 
him to the work, among whom were said to be 
several Members of Parliament; but he intre- 
pidly resisted even the offer of pardon on the 
condition of declaring them. To induce him to 
recant, they attempted to confute his principles; 
but this was a perilous enterprise, for it was to 
turn on a syllogism, too confidently trusted in 
by the Registrar of the High-Commission Court. 

“Leighton was conducted to an apartment 
where he found seven or eight of the members 
of that court seated at a table, with their Re- 
gistrar, Sir Henry Martin. Sir Henry under- 
took to demonstrate that Bishops by divine right 
should be our ministers. This Logomacy has 
been reported by the theological duellist him- 
self. It is a curious specimen of the dialectical 
genius of the scholastic Puritan. 

“Sir Henry demanded,‘ Is there not supe- 
riority in a Civil state? Was there not supe- 
riority in the state Ecclesiastical under the Jews, 
witness Aaron’s superiority over the priests ? 

“So that he reasoned thus in effect, Aaron 
was over all the Levitical priests, ergo Bishops, 
by divine right, should be our ministers. 





“¢T smiled to hear their champion while I 


beat the brains out of the cause with a beam of | 


their own making or of the Pope’s; I told Sir 
Henry, that his antecedent and consequent were 
of so deep distance that all the learning of the 
world could never make them meet. 

“ ©Yet he set a face to prove it by a sounder 
proposition. If Aaron were over the Priests, 
then Bishops should be over Ministers, &c. 

“ «7 denied the connexion, and told Sir Henry 
he could not of all the quiver have chosen a 
deadlier shaft against themselves, as should ap- 
pear by the retorting of the argument thus: 

“¢ Aaron’s priesthood was superior to the rest 
under the law; ergo, no superiority in Minis- 
terial function should have place under the 
Gospel. 

“ «The sequel I prove thus: 


“ ¢That which was in form of a type of Christ | 


under the law must have no place under the 
Gospel because it is done away. 

“* But not only the Priesthood, but also the 
superiority of Priesthood, or Ministerial func- 
tion, was in form of a type under the law; ergo, 
superiority in the Ministerial function must 
have no place under the Gospel. 

“¢The Major I cleared both from proof and 
reason, as Coloss. xi. v. 17. The Minor, as it 
is undeniable, so he had granted it, by way of 
Quere. 

“The premises being thus invincibly proved, 
Sir Harry for a while was silent, but at last 
broke out to his fellow-commissioners in this 
sort— Gentlemen, I can go no further, and I 
assure you, if it be thus, you may burn all your 
books!’ The three Deans or Parsons, or what 
they were, with the Doctor sate still, mute as 
fish, not answering one word.’ ” iii. 306—8. 

These, we think, are fair specimens of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s manner. His volumes bear the im- 


press of industry and talent, and will amply | 


reward those who may devote themselves to their 
perusal. 





The Armenians. A Tale of Constantinople. By 
Charles MacFarlane, Esq., Author of “ Con- 
stantinople in 1828,” 3 vols. post 8°. Lon- 
don, 1830. Saunders & Otley. 


WE owe to our readers and to Mr. MacFarlane, 
some apology for the non-fultilment of our pro- 
mise of giving an early review of “The Arme- 
nians.”” Our best excuse for the transgression, 
will be the fact, that the delay has been forced 
on us by accidental circumstances, and was not 
occasioned by any want of respect for the talents 
of the author, or of a due sense of the merits of 
his work. With this declaration, we pass on 
without further preface to our notice. 

“ The Armenians” is a romance of that class, 
the merits of which lie rather in their realities 
than their fiction. The story is merely subor- 
dinate: the main object is the introduction of 
descriptions of local scenery, unsurpassed by 
any spot in the world, and of pictures of the 
habits and usages of a foreign people, in a state 
of society perfectly anomalous. ‘The incidents 
of the plot, which in its outline is founded on 
facts, are too insignificant in themselves, and in 
their contrivance and respective objects too little 
varied, to excite any lively interest. But the 
delightful scenery on the shores of the Bospho- 
rus—the heights, the valleys, the villages, which 
adorn either bank, and which are frequented by 
the motley population of the Turkish capital in 
their hours of relaxation and _festivity—the 
manners of the different classes of society most 
distinguished in Stamboul, the dandyism of the 
Frank, the pride of the Turk, the gaiety and 
unsubdued spirit of the Greek, the submissive, 
plodding, unsocial, and gloomy Armenian, the 
scavenger and camel of the Turk, the fawning 
and crafty Jew—afford subjects which the pos- 
sessor of powers of delineation, such as are en- 





| joyed by the author of “ Constantinople in 1828,” 
would naturally deiight to dwell on, and of which 
| his admirers would rejoice to have representa- 
| tions from so able a pencil. Mr. MacFarlane's 
descriptions of the scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, are accordingly nume- 
rous: they are those of a person quite alive to 
the effect on the mind, of the beauties he de- 
sires to celebrate: they display a sincerity and 
warmth of feeling much to be admired, and 
which are well calculated to interest the reader 
in the sensations experienced by the writer ;—if 
they have faults, these are to be attributed to 
| the excess of this very warmth of feeling which 
we have ascribed to our author, and the difti- 
| culty of imparting it in all its force to others: 
| hence, the landscapes which adorn the pages of 
| 
! 





“The Armenians” will sometimes appear la- 
boured, to be wrought with too much efiort, to 
want the grandeur of simplicity, and to be in- 
jured by far-fetched conceits. On the other hand, 
the social, domestic, and characteristic paintings 
of Mr. Mac Farlane are not open to objections 
of this nature: they are free from every defect 
of the kind. In these he is simple and easy, 
and consequently happy. His characters, whe- 
| ther national or individual, are full of discrimi- 
nation in their portraiture, no less than in their 
conception, and are brought out with consider- 
able force of contrast. He is equally successful 
in his attempts to trace philosophically, and in 
the serious tone appropriate to history,the causes 
which lead to the differences of character in the 
various nations which constitute the rayah sub- 
jects of the Porte, and in exposing with naiveté 
and humour, for the diversion of his reader, a 
few of the trifling and amusing incidents, by 
which the domestic economy of an oriental 
household is liable to be deranged. 

We might fill our paper with extracts of the 
character we have alluded to, more particularly 
illustrative of the domestic habits of Armenians 
and Greeks, and equally entertaining and in- 
structive—but prefer the fairer method of re- 
commending our readers to seek such passages in 
Mr. Mae Farlane’s volumes. We shall adopt the 
usual custom, however, of producing a speci- 
men—which we choose from a very lively 
account of an Armenian Marriage. ‘The preli- 
minary step to this important ceremony, is 
described as follows :— 


“Early one morning, due notice for prepa- 
ration having been given, the mother of the 
suitor repaired with his married sister and his 
brother’s wife to the house of an Armenian of 
ascertained respectability—i.e. wealth—where 
there was a number of young ladies to be dis- 
posed of. 

“To give more éclai to the proceeding and 
to conform to use,—for among the Armenians 
every custom is regarded as accurately as if it 
were a religious duty, the matron and her com- 
panions performed the journey in an aruba, or 
Turkish covered waggon without springs, drawn 
by two oxen, or two buffaloes. 

“'The distance was but trifling, nothing— 
from one end of Pera to the other: to walk would 
have been a luxury, compared to the rude jolt- 
ing, bone-breaking, dislocating motion of their 
eastern vehicle, over the rough stones of the 
Christian street; and, besides, they incurred 
insult and outrage from a set of saucy Turks, 
who did not approve of Rayah females enjoying 
such pleasure and honour as riding through the 
town in a hay-cart, and threw much figurative 
dirt on them and their mothers’ and their grand- 
mothers’ graves, and some real dirt into the 
aruba, in the shape of melon skins and spoilt 
yaourt. 

“ But what she, among the daughters of Ar- 
menia, had ever gone to ask a bride for her son 
on foot?) The matron would have performed 
the journey as she did, if all the Turks in Pera, 
the Topjis from Tophana, every Kaliondji from 
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Hassim-Pasha, and every blackguard from the 
arsenal, had been gathered to heap insult on her 
path. i 

“Presently the rude wheels of the aruba 
ceased to creak on their wooden axletrees, the 
patient, or slow pair of oxen, stopped opposite 
the Armenian house, and the bride-secking 


dame, and her suite, descended by a wooden | 


ladder, made for the purpose, and always car- 
ried with the aruba. 

“ At the threshold she was formally received 
by the mother of the maidens, supported by 
sundry other matrons and married female re- 
lations. As her shadow glanced on the door- 
way, there was a gentle salutation of ‘ Well, dre 
ye come! God has sent ye.’ And when both 
shadow and substance were fairly within the 
house, and the door closed on the street, the 
mother of the maidens asked ier of the youth, 
whether she would not take a pipe! 

“The day was a sultry one, the southern 
winds having prevailed for a week: Armenian 
matrons are generally round and sleek, and she 
now visiting had the usual share of embonpoint. 
To repose after her shaking over the stones, and 
to recover breath, ere she ascended to the show- 
room, the dame sat down cross-legged on a little 
carpet in the hall, or rather passage, and ac- 
cepted of the hospitality of a Kadeun-chibook, 
the very best lady’s pipe in the house. 

“ After a few whiiis, for it is not considered 
pretty behaviour in a lady to smoke long at a 
time, or to finish a bowl of tobacco out and out, 
the whole party went up stairs, preceded by the 
mistress of the house, who kept repeating her 
compliments, in which *here was that curious 
mixture of style—an Oricwtal idiom, and Turk- 
ish saws, mixed up with Roman Catholic devo- 
tional exclamations—that so cistinguishes this 
portion of the Grand Seignor’s subjerts. 

“ The large saloon into which tic sompany 
was ushered by the hostess was empty, but pre- 
sently a banging-to of doors, and a shufiling of 
papooshes were heard, and the nine unmarried 
daughters of the house came running in, one 
after the other, as if inarace. Once within 
the room, however, they became as meck and 
decorous as need be, and approached, like whirl- 
ing dervishes about to begin their holy waltz, 
‘with measured steps and slow,’ and with their 
arms crossed on their bosoms, to kiss the hand 
of the visitor who had come to choose a daughter- 
in-law among them. 

“‘There they are, by the blessing of the 
Virgin! and all to be married,’ said the mo- 
ther; and then, as they passed before the low 
divan, one by one dropping their lips on the 
hands of her who had brought a husband for 
one of them into the world, she repeated the 
name and quality of each, in much the style and 
form that a horse-jockey or a ‘guinea-man’ 
would use in showing up a stud to a purchaser. 

* There was certainly a variety—from mature 
nine and twenty to girlish thirteen, and the 
variety was marked in other things than age. 
One possessed in an eminent degree the accom- 
plishment of embroidering tobacco-pouches ; 
another was distinguished as a cook and a maker 
of sweetmeats ; another made sherbets equal to 
any that were ever drunk in the seraglio; one 
was the soul of economy, for she could keep 
house a whele day for a rubieh less than any 
body else; another was the soul of taste, for she 
could paint doves and roses on Kalem-kiars, 
and sing psalms and Turkish songs to the ac- 
companiment of some old Armenian pipers— 
very great performers, the attraction of the 
Tekke at Pera. 

“The wary matron, however, could not be 
said to have gone there to choose entirely @ 
Vaveugle, or from the report of the girls’ mother, 
or her own hasty observation. She had con- 
sulted with her Catholic priest, and he had con- 
suited with the priest and confessor of the other 











family, and between their reports, she had made 
up her mind as to which of the maidens was 
most cligible for her son’s wife. 

“ Manuschak was the happy one of the nine 
preferred by the priesthood, nor did the matron 
disapprove the choice, or discover anything that 
should disqualify her for her son’s bed and 
board. She was neither so showy as some of 
them, nor so laborious as others; but then her 
figure and looks were good, and household work 
she could perform. She was a sort of thing, to 
continue our allusion to the stable, that would 
do at once for saddle and harness; she was not 
so ripe and prudent as her twenty-nine-year- 
old sister, but she was equi-distant from the 
inexperience and girlishness of the thirteen- 
year-old; in short, though utterly innocent of 
the Roman philosophy, the matron seemed to 
have followed its maxim of the ‘medias res’ 
throughout, and to have fixed on the maiden 
who was the ‘betwixt-and-between’ of the 
family. 

“ After having passed in review, the maidens 
served round coffee and sweetmeats, waiting 
first on the marrying man’s mother, next on her 
companions, and then on their own mother and 
friends. 

“When this operation was over, the matron 
declared herself, and the happy Manuschak was 
invited to a seat by her side on the low divan 
or sofa, and enjoyed or endured the caresses of 
her mother-in-law, and the compliments and 
felicitations of all the party.” ii. 98--106. 

The inconveniences arising from want of ex- 
tensive education, must necessarily be numerous 
among a people composed, as is the population 
of Constantinople, of so many various nations. 
The following passage alludes to an amusing 
instance of a dilemma consequent on these cir- 
cumstances, and explains the ingenious mode 
of obviating it. The hero of the Armenians, it 
must be known, is a Greek, who understands his 
native tongue and Turkish, but not a word of 
Armenian ; the heroine is an Armenian maiden, 
who, on the other hand, is conversant with Ar- 
inenian, and, for the purposes of discourse, with 
Turkish ; but is entirely ignorant of Greek. She 
has occasion to write to her lover, and designs 
to address him in Turkish—the common lan- 
guage of their mutual communication ; but un- 
fortunately she cannot write the Turkish cha- 
racters, and is therefore under the necessity of 
expressing her Turkish phrases by Armenian 
signs ; but of these signs, as would be expected, 
the lover is even more ignorant than of the lan- 
guage itself. How, then, is he to get at the con- 
tents of the epistle? The messenger, the bearer 
of the letter, will get us out of our difficulty. 

“You must know the Seraff’s maiden there, 
who found me out in the kitchen, where I had 
been assisting the servants to pack up the things, 
in giving me this letter, acted as an old master 
of mine, Suleiman the pipe-merchant, and Agha 
of five hamlets, was wont to do, which was in 
this wise: Whenever he dispatched me with a 
letter to his tenants or peasants, he taught me 
the contents of the same—tirstly, because there 
was only one chodgea in the district that could 
read; and, secondly, because, should the paper 
be lost by accident in the way, my tongue was 
pretty sure to arrive with me. And _ besides 
these, I have often suspected a third reason— 
that the old pipe-merchant’s Turkish was not so 
good as Sultan Mahmood’s, and might stand in 
need of an interpreter. * * * Sowhen the 
lady Veronica hurriedly put this paper, and a 
piece of money into my hand, (May malimoodiers 
grow under her papooshes!) she said, ‘ Melkon, 
you know Constantine, the Wallachian Hospo- 
dar’s son—fly, give him these lines ; he is here, 
even hard by at his grandmother’s; and see that 
nobody observe you, and that you keep my secret! 
But stay, he surely cannot read the Armenian 
character, and I can write no other; tell hin— 





tell him these written words impart, that our 
secret is discovered; that my family, to avoid 
his neighbourhood, is hurrying off thus suddenly 
to our other house on the Bosphorus at Kandilly ; 
that I am a prisoner, but one not to be shaken, 
by threats or violence; and that as surely as the 
stream runs downward from the Kara-deniz, | 
will meet him again, and oft again!’ p. 175—7. 

We quote these passages as specimens of the 
most amusing, not of the most valuable portions 
of “The Armenians.” We feel, indeed, more 
disposed to applaud the work for its serious 
than for its humourous qualities; and to the 
former we know not how to give a greater or 
juster recommendation, than by expressing our 
conviction that they will be found to display the 
same inquiring, enlightened, and indulgent spi- 
rit, the same desire to do good, and the same 
intimate familiarity with the subjects treated of, 
which so greatly distinguish the popular Travels 
of the same author. 








The Deliverance of Switzerland. A Dramatic 
Poem. By H. C. Deakin, author of “ Por- 
traits of the Dead.” post 8’°, London, 1830. 
Marsh & Miller. 


Tue glorious era of Swiss freedom and inde- 
pendence must always continue to rank with the 
proudest and noblest in the national records of 
heroic, and almost superhuman, achievement. 
In its whole progress and accomplishment, it 
gave rise to incidents, and exhibited energies 
and passions, at once of a romantic and en- 
nobling character; nor have these failed to 
awaken the deep sympathies of a host of splen- 
did writers, both native and foreign, every way 
deserving to commemorate so memorable an 
example of what is best and greatest in the heart 
and spirit of an oppressed and insulted people. 
Schiller’s “ William Tell” is in itself enough to 
entitle both the mighty actor and the writer to 
the lasting gratitude of freemen in every land : 
it inspired Mr. Sheridan Knowles with more 
true dramatic vigour and passion, than he ever 
before displayed; and the dramatists of almost 
every free country have shown equal ardour to 
enrol their names in the same page which ex- 
hibits the name and deeds of Helvetia’s deliverer 
to the admiration and applause of the world. 

It is to the same cheering evidence of moral 
and national energy, and to the great triumph 
which it effected, that the simple narrative of 
the Helvetic Confederacy owes its singular at- 
traction ; and which few of lofty or lively feeling 
can peruse without being elevated like the au- 
thor of the present drama, into something of 
enthusiastic, patriotic, and generous sympathy. 
This, indeed, is stated, as the impelling and ir- 
resistible motive to which the public is indebted 
for the production before us; it is accordingly 
written with deep and fervid earnestness—a glow 
of passion, and a sincerity of purpose, which 
give freshness and zest to the perusal, and com- 
mand the reader’s attention throughout. When 
we observe that, after reading Schiller’s drama, 
and Mr. Montgomery’s poem of Switzerland, 
the work of Mr. Deakin can still be read with 
interest and pleasure, we shall, perhaps, convey 
a more correct idea of its character and merits, 
than by any long and tedious analysis, or cri- 
tical dissertation on its blemishes and defects. 
In a word, it bears marks of dramatic vigour, 
and a degree of passion and of power, essential 
to true dramatic composition, such as we now 
too seldom meet with. Without going minutely 
into the story, we proceed to give a few speci- 
mens that will go far, we think, to support the 
favourable character we have given. The fol- 
lowing scene has some good lines, and passages 
not unworthy the stage :— 

Staufacher. Never, Ulrica !—I have thought too long, 
And am resolved.—What! shall I calmly sit, 
Watch the great Sun descend unto his rest, 
And yet bequeath none to my country? Shall 
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The bird in peace, within its leafy bower, 
Nestle disturbed not, and our children’s bowers 
Be rifled and destroyed? And shall the Stars, 
Those silent watchers of the Sun’s repose, 
Re sentinels o’er Switzerland’s night servitude, 
Until the Lord of Light returns again 
To burnish with his beams our desolation ? 
No! by my father’s bones, I will not brook 
My Country’s degradation any longer ! 

Uirica. Bertrand! thy words are powerful; but the 

‘ears 

Of a true wife’s affection are much more so. 
Thou ’st talked about the Sun. Is it not said, 
*« Let it go down not on thy head in wrath ?” 
Ah! if it does, it may go down in blood— 
‘Thine own blood, Bertrand ! 

Staufacher. So let itbe : and every drop that flows 
Sha!l spread into a stream, where Freedom’s bark— 
Old Switzerland’s bark !—triumphantly shall glide ! 
What! be like the poor worm, trampled on, and curl 
In agony my wounded head to Heaven ?— 

No, dear Ulrica! to endure is great, 

And suffer in a virtuous cause is noble ; 

But to endure oppression were a curse, 

A libel on the dignity of man! 

There isno hand more ready than my own, 

To interpose the sword, for him who rules, 

Not on the necks, but in his subjects’ hearts— 

But Austria’s Sovereign ! Switzerland’s tyrant Lord! 
Shall not be so ere long, if Bertrand lives. 

Ulrica. Think of thy children, husband! think of 

them ! 


Think of thy cradled infant!—Come with me, 

And I will show him to thee: he will smile 

Thy resolutions all away !—LBut stay, 

1’1l haste and bring him from our humble cot,— 

Ah! I'd forgotten, we ’ve no cottage now ! 
Staufacher. Cot! no, thou hast no cot! those shat- 

tered masses 

Tell thee no lies, but many a tender tale, 

When from the chimney our domestic smoke 

Sought the blue skies.—We have no cottage, wife ! 

My children! Oh! thou hast truly touched a chord 

That vibrates, and will vibrate for revenge ! 

Down with thy insolent symbol, Altorf’s Lord ! 

Not many brows shall longer stoop to it, 

But with derision and triumphant scorn 

Hurl it before them— Down with the golden calf! 

Purse-rifling Landenburgh ! if Bertrand lives, 

He’ll pay thee in a metal of his own, 

The iron coin of Switzerland !—Yea, I swear—— 
Virica. O swear not, husband! rashly do not swear. 

Think upon me—thy wife !—how desolate, 

If reft of thee, shall I not be! Again, 

1 do conjure thee, by those winning smiles, 

And eyes as blue as our own bluest skies, 

And by those helpless hands raised up to thee 

For a fond sire’s protection,—I conjure 

‘Thee by ourchildren, cease to think on this. 
——n And I, by the dear land that gave me 

irth! 


By the great God who gave me Country, swear 

Iwill not! Myself, thee, and our offspring, 

All are hers—all I devote to her; 

Her rescue from a state of degradation !— 

And think not that [ love not thee and them; 

For I do love ye so, that there ’s no word, 

Though keen as th’ fiery arrow of the sky, 

In all the wide circumf’rence of the brain, 

Can tell my feelings, or my thoughts fulfil. 

Then, wife, no more—I am resolved :—and thou 

Saidst thou wert Switz, with proud and honest fire ; 

And by that blessed name, I call on thee 

To nerve me with affection—to inspire 

Me that to effect which shall ennoble all, 

Oursel ur child and release our Country ! 
Ulrica (with animation). And | do swear! All that 

__ 4 wife should do, 

Or a wife’s fears should prompt, now have I done; 

And having done, I sweur to follow thee, 

Advise and comfort thy good resolution ; 

And for the banner of our hopes shall be 

Our children’s helplessness— Ulrica’s love ! 
Staufacher. Now thou’rt indeed a Switz! 

come with me, 
And thou shalt learn my plans—and be this kiss 
Th’ eternal signet of our faith new pledged ! 
(He kisses her.) 

The character of Tell, as well as of his brave 

comrades, is finely developed; and the follovi- 

ing soliloquy is truly noble :— 
Tell. There is a majesty in Nature! a spirit 

Within it and about it, like the air 

We breathe, felt and yet unseen.— 

Those monarch-mountains bolily lift to Heaven 

Their regal summits diademed with snow, 

Defying ba storms and whirlwinds that rage round 





Come, 
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Yet o’er those thin cold solitudes alone 

Reign they not solely there ; with wing as swift 
As the resounding tempest’s, proudly soars 
‘The royal eagle fetterless and tree ! 
Those old eternal forests, whose black trunks 
a shagey a brave the thunder’s eye, 

} not more haughty in their nati 
i ry ty native freedom 


No less energetic and excellent is the scene 
between Tell and his wife, when he resolves on 
the trial offered by the tyrant Gesler :— 


Tell. O noble excellence! thou hast prevailed.— 
These walls have oft been radiant with glory, 
And solemn spirits in the night have spoken ; 
Mysterious murmurs wake me at the morn, 
And in the twilight-eve dim shadowy shapes 
Of warriors have passed by me !—It shall be. 
A sudden glory doth encircle me,— 
A sudden fire arrays my throbbing heart,— 
A sudden strength is bracing up my arm,— 
My frame doth feel the footsteps of a giant. 
1’ll take the trial!— (/le pauses for alittle time.) 

Should my shaft err, 

Then !—— (With tremendous energy.) 
Merta. What then, Tell? 

Tell. God’swill be done, sweet Wife !— 
But, Merta, who informed thee of my doom? 

Merta. Thyself didst send me word :—hast thou for- 

gotten? ) 

They told me what thou ‘dst done, and rumour 
Supplied the rest. 

Teil. I had forgotten : and now, dear love, farewell. 
This gloomy prison were not fit for thee ; 
Hasten thee home, instruct our little son— 
1’ll forfeit all 1 have he will not shrink. 

Merta. Farewell, my most beloved Tell! we meet 


again 
Upon the festal day. 
Tell. Right, dearest Wife! a festal day ’twill be.— 
A festal day for Switzerland! But stay, 
I had forgetten— bring me my father’s bow,— 
Bring me two arrows. 
Merta. lwo arrows, Tell! what wouldst thou, Tell, 
with two? 
Tell. Time will best show. 
I wish to choose a good one. 
Merta. Well, as thou wilt.—Farewell! farewell! 


(aside.) 


One more extract, and we have done: it is an 
interview between two betrothed lovers, (the 
girl has to inform her swain of his father’s 
violent death) :-— 


Margaret. Amold! dear Arnold! thou hast much 

to fear. 

Arnold. Thou, too,my Margaret! In the great name 
Of Him that’s merciful ! tell me what mean’st thou? 

Mar. Viy father is no more ! 

Arnold. (abstractedly, as if stunned.) Dead! de- 

parted without seeing me ! 
Not one farewell! no blessing on his son ! 
No sacred sound breathed with his latest sigh !— 
Alas, poor Arnold! 
(He pauses and weeps; then rousing him- 
self, he solemnly exclaims,) 
Died Henry de Melcthal in his fetters ? 
And did his venerable spirit fly 
Into the presence of his ancestors, 
Marked by the tyrant’s manacles? O Heaven! 
Speak, in mercy speak.—How died he, Margaret? 

Mar. Alas, Ulrica! Icannottellhim! (She weeps.) 

Utrica. He died in prison, Arnold! he bowed down 
Like 2 majestic cedar on the hills, 

Struck by the lightuing his hoary brows. 
He would not weep; so with the red-hot iron 
They made his eyes weep blood! 

Arnold. Burnt out his eyes. O God! O God! 

(He staggers against the wall, and seems 
paralysed with agony.—Margaret and 
Ultrica for atime maintain a dead silence.) 

Mar. Weep, Armold! weep!—tears will refreshthy 

heart. 

Arnold. O leave me, Margaret ;—leave me to myself. 
Grief, like a fiend, doth worry me so hard, 

Myself | am not.—Oh! retire awhile,— 
The solitude of sadness 1 do crave. 
O leave me—leave me—leave me. 

Ulrica. Come, dearest Margaret—let us for awhile 
Retire: the weight of woe weighs down his heart, 
And he would weep alone. 

{[Exveunt Margaret and Ulrica. 

(A solemn pause. Arnold comes forward, 

his countenance strongly depicting in- 
ternal agony.) 

Arnold. Now heart! heart! heart! let all thy thun- 

der out, 
Scatter the clouds that mantle thy red shrine ; 
Come forth,—ye Spirits of Vengeance! Arnold calls— 
Old Harry Melcthal’s dead !—my father ’s dead ;— 
Murdered! (a peuse.) murdered! (another pause.) 
(He falis on one knee, and, clasping his 
hands, exclaims,) 
Now ye blue Skies that canopy the world! 
Thou sceptered Monarch, garmented with light! 
Ye winds! that sweep between the Earth and Heaven; 
Ye cloudy Caverns! where the pale storms brood ; 
Ye spirits ! embowell’d in the thunder’s womb ; 
Ye peat silken as a woman’s sigh ; 
Ye bright Stars! watchers of the Sun’s repose : 
Mear the dark curse that revels in my heart, 
‘That, like an arrow froma full-drawn bow, 
‘Trembles for flight from off my quivering lip ;— 
Hear it, my Country! whom a Scorpion’s sting 
Goadeth to madness—Hear it, God of All! 
O be it registered in thy Book of Fate! 





Upon the whole, we heartily congratulate Mr. 
Deakin on the decided evidence of superior 
dramatic taste and talent conspicuous in many 
passages and scenes of this highly-interesting, 
animated, and ennobling poem. 








THE JACOTOT SYSTEM. 

A compendious Exposition of the Principles and 
Practice of Professor Jacotot’s celebrated System 
of Education, originaily established at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, in the Netherlands. By 
Joseph Payne. London, 1830. R. Stephens, 

Tue great evil of the present system of educa- 

tion is, that no attempt istmade to give the 

pupils any idea of the beauties, moral, poetic, or 
rhetorical, of the work they are reading ;—no 
care is taken to make them sensible of the har- 

mony of connexion in the different parts of a 

poem—no comments are made upon the analo- 

gies or discrepancies of style—no endeavour is 
used to impress on the mind the moral senti- 
ments or precepts of an author—no exertions 
to point out, and show how to avoid, the evil 
influence of immoral principles,—in fact, such is 
the plan usually adopted, that the pupil's only 
care is, not to go through his lesson well, and 
with credit to himself, or even to avoid making 
mistakes,—bnut, to get through it—no matter 
how. The only examination, when the business 
of “ school-time” is over, is—Well, have you 
said your lesson? Yes, Sir. Then you may go 
and play. Or, if the lesson has not been said, 
the poor child must be flogged or otherwise 
punished, and then go and play. So little pains 
is taken to enlarge, strengthen, and improve the 
mind, or to impress deeply what is acquired, 
that very frequently the most embarrassing 
question that can be put to a boy or girl, just 
left school, is, “ What have you learned at 
school ?”—“ Will any one maintain that, speak- 
ing gencrally, at the end of his seven years or 
more of school instruction, he actually recol- 
lects one-thousandth part of the facts that have 
been brought before him, or the observations 
that have been addressed to him, connected with 
the course of tuition? A considerable portion 
of all this combined mass of information has 
remained perfectly unintelligible to him, from 
the first moment that it was introduced to his 
notice, to the time at which he throws down his 
books and enters on the world. He perceived 
neither the end nor the design of it; and per- 
haps even the terms in which it was expressed 
were never thoroughly comprehended, although 

repeated incessantly in his hearing.” p. 2. 
Much has been said on both sides of the 

question, respecting the power of the infant 
mind; but the most conclusive arguments are 
to be drawn from the experience of such men as 
Bell, Lancaster, and Pestalozzi. They have 
proved how much greater a weight of knowledge, 
than was before their time generally supposed, 
the infant mind can bear without being op- 
pressed. The author of the system of education, 
which Mr. Payne has taken on himself to ex- 
plain, is one of this class; he believes the human 
mind is capable of strong exercise, much earlier 
in life than many are disposed to allow. His 
principle of instruction is, Learn something tho- 
roughly, and refer everything else to it. 

In teaching to read, for instance, which is 
accomplished in a fortnight, he puts in practice 
this principle,—choosing as his primer, not 
“ Alphabets,” “ Spelling-books,” or “ Reading 
Lessons,” but “ some standard classical work, 
generally that which is to be the pupil's chief 
guide afterwards in the acquisition of the lan- 
guage.” As Jacotot uses Télémaque, Mr. Payne, 
in explaining the method of teaching to read, 
has adopted Dr. Hawkesworth’s translation. 
The pupil’s attention is directed to the first sen- 
tence. 

“« The grief of Calypso for the departure of 
Ulysses would admit of no comfort.’ 
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“ Pointing to the word ‘ The’ the master pro- 
nounces it in a very distinct tone, and directs the 
pupil to repeat it after him. He then recom- 
mences with the first word and adds the second, 
and the two words are repeated in succession 
by the pupil. Beginning again, the third word 
is added, and the three are repeated by the 
child accordingly. The same process is used 
with the fourth word, still recommencing with 
the first. A pause is now made, and the pupil 
is at once called upon to exercise his faculty of 
noticing resemblances and differences. ....Any 
page of the book is then opened, and some par- 
ticular sentence or line being pointed out to 
him, he is asked if the words that he knows are 
to be found there. Ifhe is thoroughly acquainted 
with the forms of them by the previous interro- 
gation, he will have no great difficulty in per- 
ceiving those of the same form, in whatever 
part of the book they may be. As soon as the 
master is assured that the child is in thorough 
possession of these four words, he goes on adding 
successively the remaining words of the sen- 
tence, always recommencing with the first. .... 
The process of interrogation pursued at the end 
of the first four words, is now repeated with each 
word of the sentence, until the child learns ac- 
curately to distinguish those words which are 
different, to recognize the likeness between those 
which are similar, and to point out any word of 
this sentence in any page of the book that may 
be opened before him. Proceeding according 
to strict analysis, the master now recommences 
the examination of each word of the sentence, 
dividing every word of more than one syllable 
into its component syllables... ....The pupil is 
then called upon to notice and distinguish each 
syllable, after the same plan as that pursued with 
respect to entire words, and, at length, he is 
made acquainted with the name of every letter. 
After he has been well exercised, in this man- 
ner, upon a few sentences, the teacher directs 
him to go on by himself, without previously 
pronouncing the words to him, and only assists 
him when he meets with a word, syllable, or 
letter, which has never before come under his 
notice. Still, however, he must recommence with 
the first word learned, as it is by this means only 
that all his previous acquisitions are permanently 
retained. .... After about sixty lines have been 
thus gone through, he cannot fail to be ac- 
quainted with nearly all, if not all, the letters of 
the alphabet, and with a vast variety of their 
combinations.” p. 10-11. 

Proceeding thus, carefully observing that 
“the pupil is never to be assisted, except in 
what is introduced to his knowledge for the first 
time,” the mind is kept in constant activity, and 
the attention rivetted to the lesson. An interest 
is given to the task by the pleasing search for 
resemblances and differences, and the child is 
gratified with the consciousness of the success 
of its exertions. Much encouragement also is 
drawn, from the fact of its having overcome 
difficulties, which at first sight appeared in- 
surmountable. 

Such is the mode of teaching to read: writ- 
ing seems to be taught with corresponding 
rapidity and ease:—“ After the child has re- 
ceived two lessons in reading, he is made to 
begin to write. And here again, the process em- 
ployed is very ditierent from that in common 
use. Instead of commencing with elementary 
lines, curves, and letters, in what is called text- 
hand, a complete sentence, written by the master 
or engraved, in small-hand, is put before his eyes, 
which he is directed to copy. For obvious rea- 
sons, this sentence is generally the same as that 
from which he received his first notions of read- 
ing. The two pursuits are thus made mutually 
to assist each other, and the pupil very soon 
learns, by himself, to distinguish between the 
printed characters and those employed in writ- 
ing.” p. 14, 





The notion which children frequently enter- 
tain of their having done their best, is not for a 
moment allowed; the pupil is constantly told 
that “ke can never perform a thing so well, but 
that with more pains he may perform it better.” 
One distinguishing merit of the ‘ Universal 
Education” is, that it holds up to the view of 
the pupil a specific object in all his labours. As 
soon, then, as he can read and write with 
tolerable facility, “he is taught to see, and to 
prove for himself the useful purposes to which 
those arts can be made subservient. An object 
will thus be apparent to his view; and labour, 
with an object, is much more cheerfully per- 
formed, even by an idler, than that which seems 
to be exacted arbitrarily, the end and aim of 
which are but indistinctly discerned.” 

In the study of languages, the same principle 
—Learn something thoroughly, and refer every 
thing else to it, is applied.— To adapt it to 
the study of all languages, whether the ver- 
nacular or others, it is made to assume the fol- 
lowing form :—Learn one book in the language 
(whatever this may be) thoroughly, refer all the 
rest to it by your own reflection, aud verify the 
observations of others by what you know yourself. 
He who obeys this direction, acquires languages 
in about one-tenth of the time usually employed 
to arrive atthe same result.” p. 17. 

M. Jacotot has excited much opposition by 
making the study of grammar not the first, but 
the last step in his course of education. We shall 
not now discuss the subject of this reverse of 
the usual order, butshall merely give Mr. Payne’s 
statement of the reason of it :—‘“ The language 
must indisputably have preceded all the gram- 
matical rules founded upon it. Instead, there- 
fore, of learning rules, in order to apply facts to 
them, the pupils of Jacotot are directed to learn 
the facts themselves, and afterwards to verify 
the rules or observations of the grammarians 
by their own knowledge.” 

For the acquirement of their vernacular 
tongue, M. Jacotot gives his pupils, who are 
French or Belgic, Télémaque. We have no 
book so well adapted for the purpose as this ; 
but M. Jacotot, when teaching English, uses 
Rasselas. For the sake of convenience, Té- 
lémaque is used and referred to by Mr. Payne 
in illustrating the system. The first process is 
somewhat startling, but we shall let Mr. Payne 
explain it :— 

“The pupil is required to commit to memory 
the first six books of Telemachus, as an intro- 
ductory exercise. These he must know perfectly, 
so as to be able to repeat them, from one end 
to the other, without the slightest hesitation ; 
and whenever the teacher mentions the first 
word of a paragraph or sentence, to continue 
the paragraph or sentence without the omission 
of asingle word. Many persons to whom this 
has been mentioned, have been at once startled 
at what they considered so vast a requirement, 
not recollecting, at the same time, that much 
more, and (as will be shown,) to infinitely less 
purpose, is exacted from the pupil by the com- 
mon method. When the six books of Telema- 
chus, or an equivalent portion of any eminent 
work in the language which the pupil may be 
studying, is once thus thoroughly impressed on 
the memory, his labour is almost all over. Every 
exercise afterwards required of him is little better 
than amusement; he is in possession of all the 
necessary materials, and his mind will almost 
spontaneously employ them. In his book, he 
finds the elements of Grammar, Composition, 
Criticism, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
the Science of Human Nature in general, His- 
tory, Geography, Science, &c.—of everything, 
indeed, that the author deemed it necessary for 
himself to know, in order to produce his work 
as it actually exists. He is in thorough posses- 
sion of the unembodied essence of all the sub- 
jects of knowledge just mentioned, though he is 





not made to stumble and start at their technical 
nomenclature. Nothing remains but to evolve 
the various elements, and they are then seen to 
assume the form and character of distinct sci- 
ences. But this is not all; from particular facts, 
and the particular reflections connected with 
them, the pupil’s mind is led on to analyze cir- 
cumstances in the aggregate,—to generalize,— 
to trace the method pervading the whole,—to see 
the reason of that method,—and thus to enter 
into the very spirit of his author, and to under- 
stand everything, to think upon everything, as 
the author did while composing his work. These 
are the advantages which it is not said may be 
obtained, but which actually have been obtained, 
from the employment of the method of Jacotot. 
Let then calm consideration decide the question, 
whether it is better to commit to memory a por- 
tion of any author equivalent to the six books 
of Telemachus, that the benefits just mentioned 
may be gained, or whether the same results as 
sasily follow from the pursuit of the methods 
generally employed.” p. 20-21. 

Mr. Payne, on account of the many objectors 
to this part of the course, takes pains to show 
that the power of retention in children is infi- 
nitely greater than is generally credited, and 
that, both the tedium and difficulty of the task 
is less than would be expected, and soon wear off. 
We must refer to the pamphlet for our exposi- 
tor’s reasoning on this point. The following is 
the method proposed by Jacotot for the attain- 
ment of the power of retention necessary to the 
efficient operation of his system :— 

“The pupil must learn every day a sentence, 
a paragraph, or a page, according as his memory 
is more or less habituated to this exercise; and 
he must never fail to repeat all that he has pre-~ 
viously learned, from the first word of the book. 
Thus, if he learns one sentence at first, on the 
following day he learns the next sentence, but 
repeats the two, commencing with the first word 
of that previously learned. The same method 
is pursued to the end of the sixth book. As 
however this repetition, as the pupil goes on, 
necessarily occupies much time, it is sometimes 
found advisable to divide the portion thus ac- 
cumulating ; but still the general repetition of 
the six books must have place at least twice a 
week. The oftener the whole is repeated, the 
more prompt and durable are the results.” 26. 

One very great advantage of this exercise is, 
that it accustoms the pupil to a rapid and, at 
the same time, elegant enunciation of thought 
in the language he is acquiring; and having 
done the first six books, his chief difficulties are 
surmounted. His only labour now is to bring 
his knowledge into practical use. 

“The materials have been stored, and the 
mental faculties are now called upon to do their 
part. It is singular, that what is generally ac- 
counted the most difficult point of attainment 
by the common method of tuition, the getting 
the pupil to think, becomes, in the system of 
Jacotot, the easiest. The pupil cannot help 
thinking; that is, he cannot help noticing re- 
semblances, and distinguishing differences, and 
consequently exercising his judgment, when led 
on according to the process now to be illustrated. 
Previously, however, what was formerly inti- 
mated may be again remarked, that the master, 
who pursues the method of the Universal In- 
struction, fells the pupil nothing. He explains 
nothing, insists upon nothing, affirms nothing. The 
pupil is taught to see everything himself, and to 
make his own reflections, not to receive those made 
by others.” p. 28. 

After this, we are introduced to a beautiful 
system of interrogation, based upon the prin- 
ciple, “that the author would not have used 
every word, unless every word had been neces- 
sary to convey his ideas to the reader ;” by 
which means the pupil is led to perceive and 
appreciate every word, every expression, thought, 
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or image, inthe book. He is thus made to dis- 
cover (for nothing is told him,) the unity of de- 
sign in the work, and seizes with readiness the 
spirit of the author’s meaning. 

The pupil is then required to define words, 
by collating from his model-book passages in 
which they occur, or where their properties are 
alluded to; and with these materials building 
up a signification of his own construction, which 
is sure to be correct, and in general fully ex- 
plicit. For instance, when the master asks— 
* What is the meaning of the word ‘ Spring’ ? 
He answers,—I observe the word Spring in the 
following passages:—Flowery turf, with which 
an eternal Spring had decked, §c. (book i.)— 
They brought all the fruits which Spring promises, 
and Autumn, §c. (b. i.) —He celebrated the flowers 
which crown the Spring, the fragrance which she 
diffuses, and the verdure that rises under her feet, 
(b. ii.) Se. Fe. 

“Well, (says the teacher,) what reflection do 
these passages excite in your mind?” 

“A. I see that Spring is that season of the 
year in which fragrant flowers begin to bloom, 
buds to open forth, birds to sing, &c. Xe.” 36. 

The next exercise is termed “ generalizing,” 
for an eplanation of which we refer to Mr. 
Payne ; but whatever phrases or expressions the 
pupil uses, he is required to justify by a refer- 
ence to his model-book ; whatever assertions he 
makes, he is required to verify from the same 
authority. Each composition is subjected to 
three examinations:—first, as a whole; next, 
as to the facts and sentiments it contains; and 
then, as to the diction. In what schools, on the 
old system, was this ever done? Let the com- 
positions of pupils, in our best public or private 
schools, be compared with those of M. Jacotot’s 
pupils, who have been with him an equal time, 
and there will be no ditficulty in perceiving the 
superiority of the “ Universal’’ system. 

The fourth exercise, by showing how the au- 
thor of the model-book has availed himself of 
what M. Jacotot terms “the oratorial artifice 
of repetition,” is intended to initiate the pupil 
in the difficult art of developing an idea. Ot this 
an example will be found in the pamphlet. 

When the pupil has arrived thus far, it only 
remains for him to exercise his powers in all 
possible ways, for which purpose M. Jacotot has 
adopted the following means, under the title, 
Exercises,—all, of course, written in the lan- 
guage to be acquired :— 

“1, To imitate. 

“2, To make general reflections upon known 
facts. 

“3. To distinguish between 
words. 

“4, To distinguish between synonymous ex- 
pressions. 

“5. To examine parallel subjects. 

“6. To examine analogous thoughts. 

“7. To transfer or translate the reflections 
arising from one subject to another somewhat 
similar. 

“8. To analyze achapter, book, poem, &c. 

“9, To develope or paraphrase the thoughts 
of an author. 

“10. To find subjects for transference. 

“11. To write upon a literary or critical sub- 
ject; to furnish descriptions of things observed. 

“12. To imitate a thought. 

“13. To write letters. 

“14. To portray a character. 

15. To compare characters. 

“16. To write tales, sketches, &c. 

“17. To verify the grammar. 

“18. To write upon any given subject in a 
given time. 

“19. To speak extemporaneously upon a 
given subject. 

“20. All is in all. 

“ During the performance of all these ex- 
ercises, the pupil continues the general repeti- 
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tion of the six books of Telemachus, and the 
reading (accompanied with recital) of the re- 
mainder.” p. 39. 

By, to imitate, Jacotot means—to paint with 
the same colours another manifestation of the 
sentiment depicted in the model; to apply terms 
which express an idea or sentiment under cer- 
tain circumstances, to the description of the 
same idea or sentiment under different circum- 
stances. By the exercise, all is in all, the pupil 
is taught to distinguish between the necessary 
and accidental qualities of the human mind: he 
is shown by a comparison of other works with 
his model-book, that the mind in all ages and 
“under all circumstances, follows very nearly 
the same route,” that the same thought, variously 
dressed, and many other points of similarity, will 
be found in authors of the most opposite charac- 
ter: “ Henceitis, that by a thorough acquaintance 
with the words, syllables, and letters, of the first 
sixty lines of Telemachus, the pupil is taught to 
read,—that by writing only one line well, he 
learns the entire graphic art,—that by completely 
mastering one book, he masters all books,—that 
is, acquires the language. It would be easy to 
show, that this principle is not limited to the 
bare facts just enumerated—to the mere opera- 
tive machinery of education, —but that it pervades 
the Universe of Nature. It only assumes another 
form when we call man a microcosm—a miniature 
of the entire mass of human intelligence.” p. 47. 

Of the efficacy of this system when applied to 
foreign languages, there are abundant proofs. 
M. Jacotot has from his own experience sup- 
plied many astonishing instances of rapid and 
effective progress in all languages dead or living, 
and these are corroborated by examples from 
schools on the Jacototian plan, in various parts 
of the continent. An author, with a close trans- 
lation into his own tongue, is put into the hands 
of the pupil; he discovers the meaning of the 
original, from the words of the translation, being 
thus saved the disagreeabie task of thumbing a 
dictionary—a labour that, after all, frequently 
leaves him to guess which, out of a dozen oppo- 
site significations, is that his author meant to 
express. His interest is excited, and he turns 
a willing attention to the subject. Mr. Payne 
gives an interesting account of an experiment 
he made of the application of the system of Ja- 
cotot with a little boy eleven years of age. The 
child was about to begin the usual course of 
Greek construing, when Mr. Payne became ac- 
quainted with the system of “ Universal Instruc- 
tion.” He determined to put it to the test. ‘The 
trial was made with the first book of the “ Iliad,” 
For his account of the gratifying progress, we 
must refer to his pamphlet. 

We shall conclude with Mr. Payne’s summary 
of the advantages of M. Jacotot’s system of 
universal instruction :— 

“ It calls into action the mental faculties of the 
pupil himself,—he cannot rely on his teacher, he 
gains confidence in his own powers, and his 
improvement is of necessity solid. Hence, J¢ 
tends to cultivate in the highest possible degree the 
faculty of attention. It employs the analytical 
plan in the place of the synthetical,—the pupil is 
not puzzled with abstractions and generalities 
at the first stage; he is previously led to com- 
prehend the facts upon which they are founded. 
It thus conducts from the known to the unknown, 
—the pupil makes what he knows serviceable 
in interpreting what he knows not. Ji exercises 
equally the memory and the judgment,—everything 
that the pupil commits to memory he makes 
thoroughly his own by reflection. And finally, 
it ensures the utmost facility of performance by 
the incessant repetition of every prescribed lesson 
and exercise.” p. 56. 

It will be observed, that translations are in- 
dispensably necessary for the acquisition of 
languages according to the Jacotot system, but 





these may be easily procured, as publications of 
the kind, well adapted for the purpose, are mul- 
tiplying every day. 








Ranulph de Rohais. 4 Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. By the Author of “ Tales of a 
Voyage to the Arctic Ocean.” 3 vols. post 8% 
London, 1830. Kidd. 

Sucu of our readers as take delight in histori- 

cal romances, cannot fail to be pleased with the 

one we are now about to notice. The writer 
has evidently spared no labour in his researches, 
and has derived, from various sources, interest- 
ing illustrations of the manners and habits both 
of the higher and the lower orders of society, 
marking very accurately the characteristic dif- 
ferences which existed between the Normans, 

Flemings, and native English, who were all 

mixed up in, and identified with, the civil com- 

motions and internal warfare of the twelfth 
century. 

The period selected for the purposes of this 
romance is that very turbulent portion of the 
early history of this kingdom, which witnessed 
the usurpation of the crown by Stephen, on the 
death of Henry I., to the exclusion of Matilda, 
the daughter of Edward IV. ; and the sketches 
which the author has given of these illustrious 
persons are both animated and interesting. 

Ranulph, the hero of this romance, is the son 
of Eudo de Rohais, a Norman by birth, but pos- 
sessed of extensive lands in that part of this 
island, now known as the county of Hunting- 
don, given to him by his friend and patron the 
Baron de Crevecceur, a zealous supporter and 
ardent admirer of Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
the relation and champion of the interests of 
Matilda. 

Our readers must accompany Ranulph on an 
expedition on which he is dispatched by his 
father, chiefly at the instigation of the Baron de 
Crevecceur, to negotiate with the chiefs of the 
King’s party, then lying at Lincoln with the 
royal troops, for the restoration of the lands and 
possessions of Sir Hugo de Atherston, which 
had been declared by Stephen to be forfeited for 
his adherence to the cause of the Queen. 

In journeying from that part of the county of 
Huntingdon in which ortuval, the castle of 
Eudo de Rohais stood, to Lincoln, Ranulph, 
accompanied by his faithful attendant and squire 
Robert Le Chicaneur, finds himself in that 
swampy and frequently inundated district, then, 
as now, called “ The Fens.” He is in search of 
the convent of St. Marie de Clair-marais, to the 
care of the lady abbess of which place he and 
his squire had, not long before, confided the 
Lady Sibilla de Atherston and her waiting-maid 
Johanna, whom they had rescued from a party 
of the adherents of Stephen, who judged his 
possession of the estates of the father would be 
more secure were the person of the daughter in 
his power. The description given of “ The 
Fens,’ as, in his progress through them, they ex- 
panded to the view of Sir Ranulph, is extremely 
happy, and, as far as can be estimated at the 
present time, from the formation of the country, 
very correct. 

Saved as the Lady Sibilla had been from 
the hands of ruffians, who she might well fear 
had designs upon her life as well as her liber- 
ty, and inferior in personal attractions to no 
heroine who ever hved in the pages of any 
romance, our readers will have already antici- 
pated the ascendancy she immediately obtains 
over the affections of a hero of the gallantry and 
chivalrous disposition of Sir Ranulph, and 
which, as the story proceeds, appears to have 
been reciprocal. Robert, like a faithful squire, 
anxious to imitate every knight-like action of 
his master, forthwith yielded up the sovereignty 
of his heart, and acknowledged himself the de- 
voted admirer of Johanna, whose object in ac- 
cepting the offered boon of the sensitive squire 
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seems to have been the furtherance of the in- 
terests of her mistress. 

After a long clandestine interview between 
Sir Ranulph and his mistress at the garden-gate 
of the convent, Sir Ranulph proceeds to Lin- 
coln, where he arrives in company with Ger- 
brandt van Bloetengelt, a Flemish knight, and 
commander of a band of his countrymen in the 
service of the king, but attached more immedi- 
ately, as was then usual, to the troops under the 
command of Sir Reginald de Hauteville, a 
zealous partisan of Stephen, in return for whose 
fidelity and services the king had destined to 
bestow upon him the hand and fortune of the 
Lady Sibilla. 

Through the means of Sir Gerbrandt the arri- 
val of Ranulph at Lincoln, and the purposes for 
which he came, were soon known to the king's 
party; and as the principles entertained by him- 
self and the party to which he belonged, render- 
ed him an object of suspicion and jealousy, his 
residence became daily more dangerous; and on 
several occasions, but for the friendly and op- 
portune interference of the Earl of Chester, 
then next to the Duke of Gloucester in com- 
mand of the Queen's party, his life had been 
forfeited to the inveterate fury of the opposite 
faction. 

We shall give the following extract of the cha- 
racter of the Earl of Chester, who bore so con- 
spicuous a part in the civil dissensions at that 
time agitating the kingdom. It contains a pow- 
erful description of the conflicting motives which 
induced many of the turbulent and dissatisfied 
barons to cherish the same dispositions, and act 
in the same manner as the Earl of Chester, in 
order to preserve that power and those posses- 
sions which they had acquired by violence, and 
could only retain by force. 

“ The Count Palatine was a man who loved 
danger and difficulty, and appeared to take a 
delight in thrusting himself into perilous en- 
terprises, for the sake of the excitement they 
afforded. He was ever ready to engage in con- 
spiracies and insurrections, that he might find 
occupation for his restless spirit, and, provided 
that the cause he espoused procured him oppor- 
tunities of achieving chivalric exploits, he 
seemed to care but little whether he fought for 
the lawful heir to the throne, or for the 
usurper of its honours. Yet the bias of his sen- 
timents, when unswayed by his love of turmoil 
and contest, tended to the side of loyalty and 
justice, and he prepared to rank himself under 
the banners of the dispossessed Queen with 
genuine zeal, since his duty as a vassal of the 
crown and his inclinations as a turbulent warrior 
were equally satistied with the part they had to 
perform. Lord Randolph was not one of those 
warlike nobles who delight to fight battles with 
the hands of others, while they sit in their cabi- 
nets plotting ravages and conquests, without 
risking their own safety. He was personally one 
of the bravest soldiers of his time, carrying his 
feats of courage and wild enterprise to the very 
verge of rashness and extravagance, seeking atall 
times the foremost place in a perilous adventure, 
and despising the precautions which he might 
justly have adopted to secure success. Yet, with 
this energetic and daring disposition, he was 
tickle and unsteady in his pursuits, and seldom 
brought his undertakings to perfection; enter- 
ing upon them at first with the warmest ardour, 
but appearing to care nothing for their termi- 
nation, as soon as they had lost the stimulus of 
desperate risk. With this predominant feeling 
governing his character, he was generous and 
openhanded, and was the champion of all whom 
the oppression of faction and the devotion of 
loyalty had driven from their homes and their 
inheritances. His palatinate was the asylum of 
banished men, and refugees from the tyranny 
and exactions of Stephen and his contentious 
nobles, who wreaked upon one another and upon 





their vassals the cruelty and rapine they dared 
not retaliate upon the King; and he had even 
enlisted into his service a large body of men 
composed entirely of victims to political ani- 
mosity, who had assumed, or who had received 
from him, the appropriate designation of ‘ the 
Disinherited Knights.’ ”’ ii, 322—24. 

It would be difficult to describe the indigna- 
tion of the Earl of Chester, and the dismay and 
apprehension which fills the mind of Sir Ra- 
nulph, when the sudden appearance of the dwarf 
of the Earl brought them the following unwel- 
come intelligence. 

“¢ Gracious, my Lord,’ exclaimed Fitz Turold, 
kneeling, and in a state of agitation which was al- 
together at variance with his usual habits, and 
offering a letter as he spoke: ‘there has comea 
messenger from the Abbess of the poorhouse 
of St. Marie de Clair-marais, bringing this letter 
with him from the holy mother to your Lord- 
ship.’ 

“* And what of it, Fitz Turold, what of it, that 
it should aftright thee like a basilisk ?’ cried the 
Earl. 

“ ©Of the letter I can tell nothing, my Lord,’ 
replied the dwarf; ‘but upon inquiring of its 
bearer, whom I knew to be the gardener to the 
convent, whether the guest of the holy mother 
was in good health, he informs me that she 
quitted the protection of St. Marie six days ago 
in a boat filled with men, bearing the colours 
and device of your Lordship! I fear, nay, I feel 
assured, that she has been inveigled away by 
the wile of some traitor.’ 

“* By the head of St. John !’ exclaimed Ches- 
ter, as he took the letter from the dwarf; ‘ traitor 
or true man shall rue his interference with my 
private aflairs;’ and, hastily unrolling the Ab- 
bess’s epistle, which he found to contain another 
smaller scroll, addressed to Lady Sibilla, he 
perceived it was written to him under the im- 
pression that the Lady Atherston was residing 
at his court, yet still bearing signs of apprehen- 
sion, lest she might have been betrayed into the 
power of the King. 

“ Without making an observation, the Earl 
put the letter, as soon as he had perused it, into 
the hands of Ranulph, who was standing at his 
side, transfixed with the fear that Turold’s sur- 
mise was too true, and breathless with eagerness 
to learn whether the communication of Dame 
Elgive explained the mysterious transaction. 
The young lover rapidly ran his eye over the 


but a confirmation of the loss of his mistress, he 
burst intoa passionate exclamation.” ii. 331—33. 

Sir Ranulph pleads in vain with the Earl for 
permission to join in the search after the Lady 
Sibilla, and at last, unable to restrain his im- 
patience, leaves the castle alone, arrayed in a 
suit of mail, which had been presented to him 
by the Earl. His shield bearing the insignia of 
the palatine of Chester, procured him a free 
passage from the city, and the knight soon finds 
himself crossing the then famous heath of Lin- 
coln toward the village of Deeping, where, from 
“mine host of the Mitre,” he learns that Sir 
Gerbrandt, to whom he attributes the stratagem 
practised upon the Lady Sibilla, is, with his 
band of followers, committing havoc and depre- 
dations on the surrounding district. Sir Ra- 
nulph deeming it unsafe to remain in a village 
in possession of the party of Sir Gerbrandt, de- 
parts, with the intention of proceeding to the 
convent, in order to obtain a description of the 
betrayer of his mistress. 

An encounter takes place between Sir Ra- 
nulph and a troop of Sir Gerbrandt’s, headed by 
himself, in which Sir Ranulph is taken, and 
carried prisoner to Lincoln, under the twofold 
accusation of having attempted to make his 
fortune by stealing away the Lady Sibilla, and 
of being the envoy between the Lord Crevecceur 
and the Earl of Chester. Ignominiously fetter- 








ed, Sir Ranulph is borne on horseback through 
the streets of Lincoln, to a building forming 
part of the fortification of the city, which is 
destined to be the place of his confinement, and 
consigned, with many unrepeatable threats in 
case of escape, to the safe keeping of master 
Gyves the warden. Robert, hearing of his 
master’s imprisonment, turns his whole inge- 
nuity and thoughts to the devising a means of 
gaining admission, in order to concert a plan of 
escape, and hits upon the following expedient :— 

“ Master Gyves had not long been seated in 
his retreat at the prison-gate, whither he had 
retired after the departure of the Fleming, 
when he was accosted by a man of no very pre- 
possessing appearance, for he bore the exterior 
of a Jew of the lowest class, and was, therefore, 
as much distinguished by the dirtiness of his 
flesh and apparel, as by the uncombed state of 
his beard, and the oriental fashion of his gar- 
ments. 

“«T vould shpeak vith your prishoner, sho’ 
pleash your vorship,’ said the Jew, boldly. * * * 

“«T besheech you to lishen to me, Shir,’ said 
the pertinacious Israelite. ‘Dat prishoner of 
yoursh will hang or loosh his head, dere vill be 
no doubtsh of it; I shaw it, I asshure you, in 
his looksh, and I vould peg you to shuffer me 
to py his shirt of mailsh, at a fair prish, for, of 
a truth, he vill vant monesh at thish timsh, and 
I can dishpose of armours to good advantish at 
this sheason, ven all mens vill forsh to fight or 
run away.’”’ iii. 3—5. 

From the situation of the building in which 
Sir Ranulph is confined, he is sensible that a 
scene of bloodshed is then carrying on outside, 
and learns that Stephen had made an attack 
upon that part of the city occupied by the Earl 
of Chester, and had been repulsed by his staunch 
adherents. Stephen’s desire for revenge is in- 
satiable—Sir Ranulph is condemned to death, 
and only on the eve of the fatal morning is a 
pardon obtained, at the united intercession of 
Sir Reginald and the Bishop of Lincoln, both 
of whom are interested in his fate. 

Numerousand hair-breadth are the adventures 
which Sir Ranulph is doomed to undergo, from 
the time he leaves his prison in the disguise of 
Sir Reginald, till he arrives at Tortuval, which 
place he finds besieged by Stephen's troops, and 
already enveloped in flames. 

We pass over with regret the narration of the 


the | bold and disinterested manner in which our 
manuscript, but having discovered there nothing | 





knight exerts himself, and effects the rescue of 
his squire from the blood-thirsty power of the 
sheriff of Northampton, at that time one of the 
most violent and resolute adherents of Stephen, 
and hasten on to the great and decisive battle of 
Lincoln,—first introducing to our reader the 
author’s description of one of the most cele- 
brated actors on that very tragical occasion, 
whose name, from the part he took in the cause 
he espoused, will live as long as the records of 
that fight shall exist. 

“ Robert Earl of Gloucester, the natural son 
of Henry the First, was, without exception, the 
greatest commander of his age ; but his extra- 
ordinary merit did not consist alone in his mili- 
tary skill. Few ages have produced a man, 
engaged in such a vortex of temptations and 
troubles, yet possessed of so much probity and 
moderation. Endowed with personal courage, 
which rendered him remarkable even at the war- 
like period when he lived, he was still more 
conspicuous for the forbearance he exercised 
towards his own enemies, and those of his sister, 
although he was seldom without arms in his 
hands, and never without injuries to avenge. 
His most eminent qualification, however, was 
his unshaken stedfastness of purpose. He had 
devoted himself to recover for his sister those 
rights of which she had been deprived by Ste- 
phen, and to effect this object, he directed all 
his talents, and sacrificed every consideration 
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of private interest and safety ; for, at the time 
when he first declared his resolution of support- 
ing the claims of the empress, the King had de- 
stroyed or ruined all those who had previously 
attempted to assist her, and appeared to be too 
firmly seated on the throne to be shaken by the 
inefficient powers of his rival. 

“ He was already past the middle age of life, 
and his countenance bore evidence that his days 
had been seasons of labour, and his nights spent 
in deep meditation; but years had not dimmed 
the fire of his eyes, nor broken the firm outline 
of his features; and these external manifesta- 
tions of character became peculiarly remarkable 
when he stood by the side of Lord Randolph, 
whose lineaments were as indicative of mutabi- 
lity as those of his father-in-law were expressive 
of immovable determination. * * * 

“King Stephen, who, though not equal in 
military skill to the Earl of Gloucester, wasstill 
one of the best commanders as well as one of 
the most resolute warriors of his age, had drawn 
up his troops in three principal divisions, ac- 
cording to the mode of warfare then prevalent. 
He had posted himself, with several of his 
nobles, in the centre of his army, and, in order 
to prove his resolution of never abandoning the 
field, and to convince his followers that their 
only chance of safety consisted in winning the 
battle, or, rather, to deprive them of all hopes 
of escape should they attempt to fly, he had 
dismounted himself, and had caused all his 
companions in arms to send away their horses.” 

Long and furiously raged the battle: every 
one exerting himself as if the result of the day 
depended on his individual efforts. 

Late in this eventful day Sir Ranulph, whose 
bravery and personal courage had called forth 
the admiration of all who witnessed his prowess, 
arrived at that part of the field in which his 
commander and friend, the Earl of Chester, was 
sustaining an unequal combat with Stephen, 
surrounded by a body of his most staunch par- 
tisans, in time to witness the fali and surrender 
of the usurper of the English crown. 

“ A blow, however, from an unknown source, 
said to have been caused by a stone, suddenly 
struck the monarch on the breast, and brought 
him on his knee. ‘The tyrant falls! stab him! 
kill him!’ cried out the voices of several dis- 
inherited Knights, who had long striven to reach 
the King, that they might avenge the injuries 
they had suffered at his hands. 

“¢Touch him not!—stand off, at your peril! 
—he is my prisoner,’ exclaimed Ranulph, who 
had darted forward, and grasped the King as 
soon as he dropped. 

“Tam no prisoner,’ cried Stephen, endea- 
vouring to shake off the young Knight, but fail- 
ing from the loss of power, which the shock of 
the fatal blow had occasioned. ‘I will yield to 
none but my equal in rank.’ 

««* Unlace the tyrant’s helmet,’ exclaimed one 
of the desperate and infuriated warriors, who 
now crowded round him, ‘Strike your dagger 
into his throat ! 

«¢ Lift up his hawberk, and stab him in the 
belly !—Hew him in pieces!’ shouted the others. 
‘Thrust him through the heart, Sir Ranulph; 
remember the Bishop of Sarum!’ 

“¢ Away! cried Ranulph, forcing aside a 
Knight, who was aiming his dagger at the throat 
of the King, and covering him with his shield. 
‘Away, my friends!—Would ye slay a fallen 
man ?—Would you kill the cousin of the Em- 
press ?—Would you shed the blood of King 
William? Yield thy sword tome, King Stephen, 
or thy life is forfeit—no Knight will assail an 
unarmed man.’ 

“¢o thee ?’ said Stephen, faintly yet haugh- 
tily. ‘'To thee, who wast my prisoner four days 
ago? Never—I will yield myself to no man 
who is not of royal blood—slay me, if ye will.’ 

**« Stand offfrom him, my friends,’ said Ches- 





ter advancing. ‘ King Stephen, I lament that 
thou wast overthrown in such unknightly guise, 
yet, since fortune hath made thee our prisoner, 
I cannot let thee escape.—Call hither the Karl 
of Gloucester.’ 

“ The Earl of Gloucester was already pressing 
forward to the scene of strife. ‘Cousin, dost 
thou surrender?’ exclaimed he. ‘I will gua- 
rantee thy life.’ 

“To thee I will yield, cousin Robert,’ replied 
the King. ‘ There is my sword. Lend me thine 
hand, Sir Ranulph, and assist me to rise ; for, 
by the “birth of God,” that pellet hath shaken 
me shrewdly.’ ” iii, 383—85. 

For the minor incidents which swell the 
above story into a romance of three thick 
volumes, we must refer the curious reader to the 
work itself, assuring him that he will find suffi- 
cient to repay his trouble; and to “the gentler 
sex,” we can promise many passages in the 
eventful life of the Lady Sibilla before she 
bestows her hand and fortune on Sir Ranulph, 
which will call forth both their sympathy and 
admiration. 





The Senate: a Poem.—Part I. “ The Lords.” 
London, 1830. Bull. 


Satire is perhaps the easiest of all things to 
write, because there is a disposition in almost 
every one to be, more or less, satirical. The 
heart, the feelings,—nay, the very passions of 
the writer, are all enlisted, to give an energy to 
his pen, which is not the case in compositions 
of a less exciting description. He pursues his 
task con amore, for men have a natural pleasure 
in detecting each other’s imperfections ; and 
therefore seldom fails to make his reader per- 
ceive that he has felt what he has written. It is, 
however, no easy matter to refine satire into 
that delicacy of tone which conveys acute re- 
proof without wantonly assaulting character, or 
violating the sanctity of private life. Even where 
it is well-aimed, though it may be allowed to 
cut keenly, it should never lacerate ;—yet it 
requires a very practised operator so to direct 
the instrument of castigation, as 
Rather to mend a fault, than wound a heart. 


The author before us is decidedly a very skil- 
ful, though a somewhat caustic satirist. He is 
astute and stinging, but never coarse or violent. 
A tone of gentlemanly refinement runs through 
his verses, which acts as an anodyne to their 
severity. The opening of his poem is very beau- 
tifully written ; but it is too long to transfer to 
our pages. We shall give, however, a specimen 
or two of the author’s power. There is a good 
deal of humour in the following :— 


Next, on his crutch, see generous H—!I—nd rise, 
Gout in his feet, good-humour in his eyes : 
The classic H—ll—nd, to the muses known, 
Peer, poet, orator—Amphitryon. 
Whose genius early trained, and wisely taught, 
The mantle of his uncle’s inspiration caught, 
And still on listening Senates loves to pour 
The flood of language rich with varied lore.— 
As the swoln torrent from the mountains freed, 
Koils o’er its banks,and sweeps along the mead; 
As the same stream, the tempest’s fury o’er, 
Gleams in the ray, and sparkles on the shore : 
So foams th’ indignant patriot, when his tongue 
Proclaims th’ oppressor’s scourge, the freeman’s wrong : 
So beams his in hine drest, 
When he recites the tale, or times the jest. 
Now the Right Reverend bench his jokes assail, 
K—g nods his head, but K—n—n wags his tail. 
Through the pleased House the frequent cheer re- 

sounds, 

And royal S—ss—x hoarse applause rebounds ; 
On P—mf—t’s chest revolves its load of lead, 
And lost ideas buzz round P—lh—m’s head. 


The tribute paid to the virtues and dignity of 
the Ex-Lord Ch—ll—r is very good :— 

Stay thy rude phrase, nor join the yelping pack 
That snarl behind the forest-monarch’s back ; 
The sage old man, so long his Sovereign’s guide, 
= ea in experience tried ; 

’ impartial Judge, unswayed by power or price 
To oullering virtue mild, severe to vice ! . 








What if he doubted long—the just decree 

Shall pass unquestioned to posterity ! 

Honest, though erring in an adverse cause, 

He stood unshrinking, and maintained the laws. 
He with his aged brother, not less wise, 

May “ read their history in a nation’s eyes ;” 
Like an old oak his hoary front he rears, 

Grey with the winters of a thousand years, 
Where, though perchance you wish to clear away 
Some casual weeds that o’er its branches stray, 
*Tis green old age and venerable decay. 


The following is a clever portrait :— 
But who comes up with supercilious nod, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and looks the God? 
Such tangled ringlets shadowed Samson’s face 
In Philistean Dalilah’s embrace : 
Perhaps, like him, the Baron deems his strength 
And wit consist but in their native length. 
The graceful action, and the polished word, 
Alike distinguish E—nb—r—h’s Lord ! 
Pity such worth and talents scarce redeem 
The vast preponderance of self-esteem ! 
View him at Court, or on the King’s highway 
Coerce the curvets of his gallant grey : 
Mark him at dinner—on affairs of state— 
Or pace the promenade without his hat, 
We need no Gall or Spurzheim to declare 
‘Ihe bump predominant beneath his hair. 
Thus would he rant, ere yet that soaring soul 
Had stooped to learn the duties of Control— 
While yet his thoughts roved free from Leadenhall, 
Like Mancha’s Knight, he run a muck at all: 
** Your friends have brought us to a pretty pass, 
The Premier ’s twaddling, and the Duke ’s an ass! 
Who cares for Corn and Catholics? Not I: 
I join no party—trust no Ministry. 
Ihate——” Why sudden stops the curly Lordt 
Oh, soothing influence of India’s Board! 
Oh, tempting bait to his ambition thrown ! 
Unlike the sport to simple childhood known, 
When mouths are opened wide, blind-folded eyes, 
And swallowed all unseen, the sugared prize ! 
Here converse strange ! at the Commander’s drum, 
The Foe comes over, but the Friend is dumb ! 
Place, power, and profit are before him put— 
His eyes are opened, but his mouth is shut. 


The laudatory verses on a certain noble Duke, 
we disapprove of: they are a tissue of extrava- 
gant panegyric. The shades of the picture are 
smothered under the mere meteoric coruscations 
of false praise. This looks too much like an 
offering of incense on the altar of power. The 
whole passage is a piece of exaggerated adula- 
tion; we cannot therefore commend it, however 
the admirers of the “chief of hundred battles” 
may ;—not but what we profess, in truth, to be 
admirers, and ardent ones too, of the noble 
Duke, still, our admiration is neither exclusive 
nor unqualified. 

We heartily recommend this very clever little 
book to the notice of our readers. 








Traits of Scottish Life, and Pictures of Scenes and 
Character. 3 vols. London, 1830, Whittaker, 
Treacher & Co. 


TueEsE volumes are agreeably written and dis- 
play much amiable feeling. If we find nothing 
in them to dazzle or astonish, there is never- 
theless a good deal to gratify and amuse. The 
picture of the Glenhowan family is very graphi- 
cally touched. The Love of Home is managed 
with considerable feeling, and from this we pro- 
ceed to give an extract, and exhibit the author’s 
style. 

“At the customary hour, that of noon, the 
Lady of Glenhowan entered the dell, and ap- 
proaching to the brink of the little fountain, 
seated herself on a fragment of rock beside it; 
after which she drew from beneath her shawl a 
copy of the Bible, and extensling it on her knee, 
began to peruse it at a place marked by a small 
slip of paper thrust between the leaves. The 
passage to which she referred, seemed to have 
been chosen by her as appropriate to her deso- 
late condition, for, in perusing it, she kecame 
deeply affected, and shed a torrent of tears. By 
degrees, however, this affection gave way to her 
usual composure, and then she threw herself 
upon her knees, with her head leaning on her 
hands against the rocky wall before which she 
kneeled, and in this attitude she for some time 
continued, seemingly absorbed in earnest prayer. 
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“ Now was the opportunity desired by the 
friend who observed her. While her face re- 
mained hid, and her spirit absorbed in her de- 
votions, he stole to the mouth of the dell, and, 
as if he had just abruptly entered, exclaimed, 
‘Ah, the mistress here! I’m afraid, Mem, I 
have disturbed ye?’ 

“¢Oh no, Andrew, ye havena done that,’ re- 
plied she, starting from her knees, and endea- 
vouring to conceal her surprise. ‘ But,’ she con- 
tinued, evidently well pleased thus to have an 
opportunity of freely conversing with a friend, 
“how came you here at this time o’ day, when 
ye’re generally thrangest at ye’r wark ?’ 

“ ¢ Just to see you,’ answered Andrew, ‘and 
to tell ye that we saw ye’r father and friends last 
sabbath, and that they’re a’ weel;’ and so, by 
dwelling on this agreeable topic until a proper 
confidence was established between them, he 
delicately and by degrees introduced the more 
direct one of her own situation, and the feelings 
of her father concerning it.”’ ii. 164—166. 


On the Revenues of the Church of England. By 
George Coventry. London, 1830. Wilson. 


Tue author of this pamphlet, impressed with an 
opinion that the present system of raising a 
revenue for the support of the Church is pre- 
judicial, and is inconsistent with the true spirit 
of christianity, has spared no pains in collecting 
materials and arguments to support his views of 
this important question. After noticing the 
origin, functions, and mode of supporting the 
priesthood from remotest antiquity, and in the 
classic ages of Greece and Rome, he proceeds to 
describe the condition of our clergy in the infancy 
of Christianity, and the gradual introduction 
into Europe and this country of the system of 
Church revenue which now exists. This he has 
contrived to do with great skill and ingenuity, 
introducing numerous quotations from some of 
our most celebrated, and even orthodox authors, 
to illustrate and bear out his statements and 
remarks. He has also collected many of the arti- 
cles promulgated by various synods and councils 
of the church previous to the reign of Charle- 
magne, which are curious and striking, and pre- 
sent a singular contrast to some of the ecclesi- 
astical doctrines and practices of the present 
day. The grievances complained of in this and 
the sister kingdom, it may well be supposed, 
have not been left unnoticed; and, although 
stated in rather strong language, are considered 
by the author as likely to be removed by a change 
in the tithe system. Although we cannot join in 
the sanguine anticipations of our author, or admit 
the validity of all his reasoning upon this subject, 
we have yet been well repaid for our perusal of 
his work, by meeting with much that is new, in- 
teresting, and important; and are assured, that 
many of our readers may derive equal pleasure 
and advantage from a similar employment of 
their time. 


The Weird Woman. By Mr. Coates. 3 vols. 8° 
London, 1830. Newman & Co. 


WE more than half suspect that some cruel wag 
has made free with the name of the once celebrated 
Romeo Coates, and prefixed it as that of the 
author of the work published under the above title; 
whoever that author may be, it is evident that 
his work is a first production. The plot is good, 
and might have formed the outline to a much 
more effective performance in abler hands. The 
abilities of the author shine more in the descrip- 
tive than the tender: his love-scenes especially 
we object to; they are gross, feeble, and unna- 
tural. An Indian tale, which occupies the 
greatest portion of the first volume, had better 
have been omitted; it bears no affinity to the 
subject of the story, and itis anything but refined, 
or even delicate. 





Family Classical Library.—No. 4. Herodotus. 
Vol. II. Valpy. 

We have already spoken of the first volume of Mr. 
Beloe’s translation of Herodotus, in our notice 
of the third number of this very delightful work, 
and can only therefore now repeat our unquali- 
fied recommendation of it, as one of the most 
spirited translations which our language affords 
of the Father of profane history. It combines 
the spirit of an original work, with the ease, 
perspicuity, and sweetness of the original Greek. 
It can scarcely fail to be popular. 





The New First Class-Book, §c. By John Pier- 
— Boston, U.S. Re-edited, for the use of 
ritish Schools, by E. H. Barker. 
Ir is perhaps a more difficult matter than might 
at first be imagined, to form a good selection of 
exercises in reading or recitation for the use of 
young people; of this Mr. Barker seems aware, 
he having thus deemed it more advisable to re- 
print an American Speaker, than to encounter the 
difficulties attending the compilation of anew one. 
That some more modern collection was wanted to 
succeed the good old work of William Enfield, we 
are ready toaccord; but we are not quite prepared 
to say that this is the best succedaneum to that 
widely-circulated compilation. It is not enough 
that the pieces be in themselves good, and chosen 
from authors of celebrity ;—they must be good, as 
models; commanding the attention of the stu- 
dent sufficiently to improve his perception, and 
to retain a place in his memory; and not merely 
such as shall excite his imagination or awaken 
his curiosity, without strengthening his judg- 
ment. Although we think the present volume a 
selection of very pleasing extracts, we are still 
of opinion, that the task of compiling a modern 
Speaker remains yet to be fulfilled. 








KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 





[The Translation of Kotzebue’s interesting Work is, 
we und i, p ding as rapidly as possible, and 
may be shortly expected.—Through our Foreign Cor- 
respondence we have obtained an early copy, and hope 
to gratify our readers by further extracts.) 








The Radack Islands.—Dramatic Representation 
of a Battle. 

(Tue scattered group of islands, known by the 
above name, were discovered by Kotzebue during 
a former voyage of circumnavigation in the year 
1816. They lie between 9° and 11° of N. lat. 
and between 189° 30’ and 191° of W. long.) 

Radack, their prince, (says Capt. Kotzebue), 
conducted me to his dwelling, where a dramatic 
performance was given in honour of my visit. 
Its subject was the war against Mediuro. The 
females sang, or rather roared out, the heroic 
deeds which had distinguished it ; and the men 
danced about with their spears, lustily exerting 
themselves, through the medium of fierce gesti- 
culations and convulsive attitudes, to represent 
the bravery displayed in all the freshness of 
reality. But I made Radack comprehend, that 
I was extremely desirous of forming a clearer 
conception of their mode of making war: upon 
this, he forthwith assembled two groups of men 
and women, whom he posted opposite to one 
another as contending parties. The first rank 
was composed of males, and the second of females. 
The former were armed with cudgels, instead of 
spears, and the latter filled their baskets with 
pandanus-berries, in lieu of stones; Rarick, sta- 
tioning himself at the head of one party, and 
Lagediak at that of the other. Both of them, 
by a blast of their muscle-shell horns, gave the 
signal for the attack, and the adverse hosts 
moved somewhat nearer to each other ; but, in- 
stead of fighting, a strange sort of dance took 
place, in which each performer did his utmost 
to excel his antagonist by the wildest distortions 
of his limbs and face, and such contortions of 





the eye, that nothing but the white of it remained 
visible. The women did not stand idle specta- 
tors; but screeched a war-song, which set every 
principle of harmony at defiance: their tresses, 
which had been arranged with much taste, flowed 
in the wind and gave them the appearance of ma- 
niacs, for which it seemed as if it had been their 
ambition to be mistaken. Whilst this was being 
enacted, the leaders stood without moving from 
their posts, and vehemently encouraged their 
men bythe roar of their horns. When their 
exertions had pretty well exhausted their physi- 
cal powers, the horns ceased to give note of war, 
and both parties kept their ground, excepting a 
few of the bravest who approached each other. 
These heroes severally selected their adversaries, 
whom they challenged to the fray by threats and 
sneers: they began dancing de novo, for a long 
while exchanged parley by song, at times made 
a motion with their hands, as if imitating the 
throwing of a spear, and at each repetition, the 
individual, against whom it was aimed, sprung 
on one side to avoid the supposed blow. In the 
meanwhile, both parties, as well as their leaders, 
goaded the combatants by war-songs. After a 
time, they began to lance their spears in earnest, 
the roar of the horns again resounded, the two 
bodies slowly approached each other, dancing 
and singing, those, who had been contending in 
the interval betwixt them, fell into their ranks, 
and the battle raged on all sides, amidst thun- 
dering howls: the air was filled with spears, and 
the tender fingers of the heroines launched 
showers of pandanus-berries over the heads of 
the warriors, though neither set of antagonists 
drew near enough to engage hand to hand. The 
leaders kept in the rear of their men, and busied 
themselves either with blowing their horns, or 
giving orders. When, however, one of Lagediak’s 
men came to the ground, (whether intentionally 
or otherwise, I am not aware), this mock contest 
immediately ceased; a retreat was sounded ; and 
the combatants were so thoroughly exhausted, 
that they threw themselves down upon the grass 
and betook themselves, with a merry laugh, to 
their slumbers. 


Californian Mode of Conversion. 

Kotzebue represents Don Estudillo, who is 
domiciliated at the Mission of San Francisco in 
California, as being not only one of the merriest 
of companions, but, at the same time, the best 
informed Spaniard whom he had met with in 
that quarter of the New World.—He spoke, 
(says the circumnavigator,) with great freedom 
of the state of things in California, where he had 
resided for thirty years ; and like the rest of his 
brethren in arms, was no friend to the clergy. 
He called them a set of selfish beings, whose 
only object was their own personal interest ; 
seeking to enrich themselves by the sweat of 
their converts’ brow, and when that was accom- 
plished, shipping themselves off to their native 
country with the spoil they had amassed. He 
also described the system of conversion which 
they adopt. The monks frequently despatch 
their dragoons into the hilly regions for the pur- 
pose of waylaying independent heathens, whom 
they metamorphose into Christian slaves. These 
military huntsmen are provided with slings made 
of strong ropes and fastened to their saddles, and 
they have attained so great a skill in throwing 
them, that they rarely miss their aim, even 
though the distance be seven or eight fathoms. 
When, therefore, the dragoon has succeeded in 
approaching a party of Indians unobserved, he 
throws his sling over the head of some individual 
amongst them, entraps it in its noose, drives the 
spurs into his horse’s side, and gallops off with 
his prey to the Mission, where he often arrives 
with a corpse at his heels. I am bound to con- 
fess, that these ruthless hunters are the bravest 
and skilfullest horsemen I ever beheld; for 
which reason it will astonish no one to hear that 
they make prizes of bears and wild oxen, when 
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they congregrate in herds, by the simple appli- 
ance of their slings. Estudillo assured me that 
there was not a single convert made, otherwise 
than by forcible abduction, or by the persuasion 
of a cunning tongue. For this last purpose, 
every mission maintains some adroit emissary. 
It is his office to explore distant regions, and 
use every device in his power to entice the 
savages to the mission. ‘The unlucky wight, 
who once makes his appearance there, is instantly 
baptized, and by this process, becomes part of 
the chattels of the settlement, from which he 
dares not take his departure without the certainty 
of being pursued by the hunter and his sling, 
and being brought back to expiate his escape 
with stripes and fetters. 


Maouna ; its People and Fashions. 


Captain Kotzebue speaks of the inhabitants of 
Maouna (one of the Navigator Islands) as being 
far inferior in civilization to the Otaheitans, 
when the latter were first discovered by Captain 
Wallis. He reports them to be the fiercest and 
most savage race to be met with in the South 
Seas.—All whom we saw (says he,) were tall of 
stature, seldom under five feet six inches high, 
slender built, of very well proportioned forms, 
and remarkable for their muscular powers. I 
should have pronounced their features handsome 
had they not been disfigured by traces of a cruel 
and savage disposition. Their long, bushy, 
black hair hung, in most instances, over their 
face, neck, and shoulders, uncombed and un- 
adorned ; others wore it tied round on the top 
of their heads, frizzled, or strongly curled by 
the application of heat, and twisted round their 
heads in the shape of a round cap. The colour of 
these caps was yellow, which contrasted notably 
with the deep black of their other hair. There 
were some who had ringlets which hung down 
over their shoulders, were dyed of a red colour, 
and had the appearance of elongated wigs. 
They must devote much time to their coefture : 
a proof of the influence which vanity exercises 
even over cannibal minds. ‘They had no orna- 
ments about their necks or ears, though we had 
no sooner given them some glass beads than 
they applied them to that purpose. The ma- 
jority of them were stark naked ; some few only 
wearing kilts made of the leaves of a species of 
palm-tree, with which we were unacquainted ; 
whilst the gay tints and red tips of their kilts 
gave them the appearance of feathers. The 
fashion of tattooing has undergone a marked 
revolution since the days of La Perouse. He 
found the whole of the inhabitants of the Navi- 
gator Islands tattooed in every part of their 
bodies, with such a variety of devices that they 
might have been mistaken as being apparelled 
frum head to foot; but the fashion has gone into 
desuetude with the major part of them, and the 
few who have stuck to it confine it to tattooing 
themselves with blue from the loins to the knees, 
omitting, however, any sort of device, so as to 
appear as if they wore short blue breeches. We 
perceived some women in the canoes, who were, 
without exception, as ugly as sin, though La 
Perouse reports that he met with many hand- 
some females among them. They had as few ha- 
biliments on their persons as the men, and their 
complexions were quite as brown; their hair 
was cut short off, with the exception of two 
bunches, dyed of a red cclour, which dangled 
over their faces, and wantoned about their 
noses. There was scarcely an individual of these 
savages without some large scar, and one of 
them in particular excited our attention by a 
deep cavity in the lower region of the stomach. 
We made him comprehend that we were desirous 
of knowing whence this scar arose, and he gave 
us an explanation by pointing to his lance. It 
would seem, therefore, that these savages are 
not only engaged in frequent warfare with their 
neighbours, or else in domestic broils, but that 





they have skilful surgeons amongst them. No 
one appeared to exercise any superior authority 
over his fellows; so that either no chief had 
come out to pay us a visit, or his dignity is one 
of small account. 





FROM CAMPASPE TO APELLES. 
SONNET. 








APELLES, do not chide me, that I look 
A portion of the love to which I cling; 
If that fond light my humid eye forsook, 

It were scarce worth thy magic pencilling. 
Oh! pause no longer ;—every gaze but thine 
Will deem my beauty cold and spiritless : 

Thou only wilt perceive in each faint line 
The silent spell of heart-born tenderness.— 
I will not smile: my passion is too deep, 
And sighs befit it better : none will know 
If ’tis for joy or sadness that I weep, 
Save only thee ;—and it is better so. 
Apelles! let the cold world have its part, 
A soulless shade—thou canst not paint my heart! 
P. 





UNIVERSITY MEMORANDA. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
Gottingen, 6 May, 1830. 

Tue present character of our University, with 
regard to its pupils, is a general prevalence of 
talent, but an absence of that fire and enthusiasm, 
which bespeaks the energy of intellectual great- 
ness. ‘The vapours of mysticism have been dis- 
persed by the sober and rational philosophy of an 
Eichhorn, a Heyne, a Kistner, and a Schlozer. 
At this moment, there is such an ambition 
amongst the youth of the lower classes after 
theological knowledge, and such a general thirst 
for instruction amongst all ranks, that the Hano- 
verian government were last year compelled to 
lay down severer regulations for the examination 
of scholars in the national gymnasia, previously 
to their departure for the University, and to 
take the supervision of scholastic establishments 
into their own hands, by committing them to the 
guardianship of a special board in the capital. 
In order that you may form some idea of the ex- 
tent of our sumer academical campaign, I shall 
give you a few numerical data. The Divinity 
branch will be tilled by twelve professors, whose 
courses amount to seven and twenty, and that 
of Law by nine and tweuty, who will give fiity- 
eight series of pralections. With respect to the 
latter, | cannot help thinking, with all due de- 
ference to Justinian, that it is full time jurispru- 
dence were stripped of its Latin trammels, for it 
is quite as heavy a task to expound words and 
their meanings to a half-learned auditory, as, 
when that is done, to beat or attempt beating 
the niceties of rights and wrongs into their un- 
derstandings. The day is fast approaching when 
the shorter road, the easier and more perfect 
means of instruction which the native tongue 
atlords, will force itself into use. In Physic we 
shall have seventeen professors, delivering six 
and forty distinct courses; in the Mathematics, 


eleven, and one and thirty courses; in Na/ural | 


History, nine, and fourteen courses ; in History, 
the same number of lecturers, and thirteen 
courses; in the Belles Lettres, four, and to each, 
one course; in the Fine Arts, five, and six sets 
oflectures; and in Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and Archeology, sixteen professors will deliver 
six and twenty courses, which will comprise 
lectures on the Sanscrit and Chinese. On the 


whole, one hundred and twenty-eight professors 
and teachers have engaged to give two hundred 
and forty-four courses of lectures; indepen- 
dently of the several exercises and examinations, 
which they will hold in their classes. 

Your question about Erxleben’s mother shall 
be answered as summarily as the subject war- 





rants. Dorothea Christiana Eraleben had, in her 
earliest years, to contend with bodily pain and 
suffering in her own person; it happened, that 
her father was a medical practitioner of no com- 
mon attainments, and allowed her to take part 
in the lessons which he gave to her brother in 
the Greek and Latin languages. ‘The progress 
she made, and the evident gratification she de- 
rived from his instructions, induced him to per- 
mit his daughter to attend the medical lectures 
which he was in the habit of delivering to her 
brother and other pupils. On this eccasion her 
ardent turn for medicine first manifested itself; 
and her father not only directed her atten- 
tion to the effect of medicaments, but made 
her his companion in his visits to the sick. After 
reading some of the principal works on physic, 
she wrote treatises, which excited so much noise, 
that her fame reached the ears of Frederick the 
Second, who became greatly interested by such 
a phenomenon in the female world, and, at her 
request, honoured her with a rescript to the 
University of Halle, calling upon the faculty of 
Medicine to put her through the severe exami- 
nations in their department. She had attained 
her eight and thirtieth year, and on the 6th of 
May, 1754, held a public disputation in the 
Medical Hall at Halle, at which she gave (in a 
style of unusual precision, and, at the same tine, 
with a degree of eloquence enhanced by the mo- 
desty of her delivery,) opposite answers to every 
question connected with the theory and practice 
of physic, and drew down upon herself the as- 
tonishment and admiration of every individual 
present. The faculty, in consequence, trans- 
mitted a detailed report of the circumstances to 
his Majesty, and supplicated his permission to 
confer the doctor’s degree on the candidate, and 
to sanction her practical pursuit of a medical 
career. The fair M.D. now published an in- 
augural dissertation in Latin and German, en- 
titling it, “ De eo, quo nimis cito ac jucundé 
curare, sepius fiat causa minus tute curationis.” 
She was afterwards appointed Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, and printed a much more ex- 
tensive work, “On the advantages of Study to 
the Female Sex, and the causes which have 
hitherto, both unreasonably and unjustly, barred 
the path of learning against it.” She practised 
with great success for a number of years, and 
died in the year 1762, in the forty-seventh year 
of her age. As a companion to this celebrated 
female Galen, but of a more recent age, I should 
quote the widow of the learned Wytlenbach, who 
died, on the 27th of April last, at her country seat 
in the neighbourhood of Leyden, after distin- 
guishing herself by a variety of philosophical 
publications, and actively espousing the cause of 
Greek independence. In 1827, the University 
of Marburg honoured her aud themselves by 
presenting her with a diploma, as doctor of phi- 
losophy. 

Bonn.—In February last, the students at this 
University amounted to 988 ; of whom 143 were 
foreigners, and 47 had not matriculated. Di- 
vided according to the several branches of study, 
their numbers stood as follows :—Divinity 409 ; 
(namely, of the Protestant faith 100, and of the 
Catholic 309)—Jurisprudence 226—Medicine 
168—and Philosophy 138. 

Giessen.—This University was, in December 
last, frequented by 504 students. Of this num- 
ber 98 studied Theology—196, Law—98, Medi- 
cine—47, Agricultural Science—41, Wood and 
Forest Sciences, and 24, Philosophy and Philo- 
logy. Instruction was given by 29 professors 
and 17 private teachers. 





Munich.—The number of students at this Uni- 
versity in February last, is officially stated at 
1855. 

Netherlands.—An official report exhibits the 
following data connected with education in this 
country. During the year 1828, the monies 
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applied to the purposes of elementary instruc- 
tion were— 

From Communal (or district) funds. . £94,160 

Provincial funds....2.....-- 8,425 

The public treasury ....+++. 27,250 
making a total of £129,835, in that one year 
alone; during which the whole number of pupils 
in the various Athena and Gymnasia amounted 
to 6305, whilst those at the six Universities 
amounted to 2098; namely, Leyden, 655—Lou- 
vain, 651—Liege, 811—Utrecht, 499—Ghent, 
395, and Groningen, 587. Of these, 401 studied 
Theology—852, Jurisprudence—392, Physic— 
346, the Natural Sciences, and 1607, Philosophy 
and Philology. 

Russia—Dorpat.—This University is frequent- 
ed at the present moment by 647 students; in 
Theology, 84—Law, 80—Medicine, 227—and 
Philosophy, 256. Eleven only were not native 
born subjects of Russia. 

Kiel.—The number of students at this Uni- 
versity does not exceed 328, for the winter ses- 
sion 1829-30, which gives a diminution of thirty 
since the past or summer session. The former 
number is composed of 139 theological, 102 ju- 
ristical, 71 medical, and 16 philosophical stu- 
dents; amongst whom there are but thirty-six 
who are not Danish subjects. 

Universities compared.—In the Netherlands 
there are six Universities, with 2000 students ; 
in Prussia seven, with 6000 ; in Russia six, with 
3000 ; and in Germany thirty, with 20,000. 

K. 








ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Thursday, May 27.—The President in the 
Chair.—A stormy sitting was expected, in con- 
sequence of the charges which had been made 
against the management of the society, by some 
of the members in-doors, and by Mr. Babbage 
in his “ Reflections”; but the explanation of the 
learned President, which he repeated and cor- 
rected, appeared to have the effect of satisfying 
the dissentients, and consequently the regular 
business of the evening suffered no interruption. 
Dr. Roget read the communication from Mr. 
Costello on Lithotrity, which was interrupted last 
week. The President communicated to the society 
the loss it had sustained in the course of the 
last week—the junior secretary, Captain Sabine, 
having been called upon to join his regiment in 
Ireland at a very short notice. The Marquess of 
Northampton, Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, the Hon. 
P. Pusey, J. Wood, Esq., of the Trinity House, 
and Ralph Watson, Esq., the inventor of the 
plan for preventing ships from foundering at sea, 
were severally balloted for, and elected Fellows 
of the society. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Thursday, May 27.—H. Hallam, Esq. V.P. in 
the Chair.—Mr. Ellis finished the reading of a 
MS. of the time of James I. on the state of 
Ireland, communicated by himself. He next 
read an essay on the origin of Columnar Archi- 
tecture, by Mr. William Hosking, a Fellow of 
the society. Several gentlemen who had been 
previously elected were formally admitted Fel- 
lows, and the Rev. Dr. Wade was balloted for 
and elected. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


Monday, May 31.—Dr. Roberts in the Chair. 
The registrar read a paper from Mr. Chevallier 
on the means of relieving habitual constipation 
by smaller doses of aperient medicines, than 
those frequently prescribed by many practitioners 
for a long period. The means adduced by Mr. 
Chevallier consisted merely in the combination 
of sulphate of quinine in its undissolved state 
by excess of acid, with the remedies ordinarily 


_ employed, under the supposition that, thus acting 


locally as a tonic on the alimentary canal, it may 
encourage a more healthy and vigorous action. 

The second paper was by Dr. Russell, on the 
use of Piperine in intermittent fever.—On the 
tables were some specimens in natural history, 
viz. two of the duck-billed platypus, two porcu- 
pine fish (diodon spinos.) and also a tattooed 
human head ina fine state of (dry) preparation; 
the hair on the scalp, upper lip and chin was 
beautifully preserved and quite adherent, as also 
the eyebrows—the eyelashes however were gone. 
A model in wax was afterwards exhibited, which 
attracted universal admiration, as one of the 
best imitations of morbid appearances that had 
been seen by any one present; it was a repre- 
sentation of a fatty tumour of the nates, which 
had recently been operated on by Mr. Mayo. 
The deception was such, as to require the touch, 
or a very close inspection, to detect the manutac- 
ture. We regret that we could not at the moment 
learn the name of the artist by whom it was 
executed, 


LITERARY UNION. 

A meeting of the Literary Union took place 
yesterday at the club-house in Waterloo Piace, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
mode of electing members—the present plan of 
electing by ballot being considered generally to 
be objectionable. Mr. Campbell was in the 
chair. ‘The meeting, after some explanatory dis- 
cussion, came to the resolution, that it approved 
of the committee taking into consideration the 
mode of electing by selection, as adopted by the 
Alfred Club. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 





WE have already remarked upon the principal 
Historical Compositions exhibited this year at 
Somerset House; and at the conclusion of our 
last article, we promised to returi to the notice 
of the less ambitious painters and paintings in 
the collection. Being men rigidly tenacious of 
our words, “ turn we to survey” such objects in 
the pictorial prospect as have most attracted our 
attention ; and though we may have to insinuate 
the critical hook into some poor worm, from the 
pure and zealous devotion to the Art, we will 
strictly follow the humane inhumanity of goodly 
Master Izaak Walton, and “ use it as though we 
loved it.” 

Mr. Cotttns has several of his sunny Sea- 
sides, with the usual allowance of jetty, poles, 
stooping children, and women with extra sun- 
set faces. But, with all the sameness of his spe- 
cimens from year to year, there is a freshness— 
an airiness—a truth, which claims and holds the 
heart, as Nature ever does and will hold it. 
No. 57, “ Les Causeuses,” ischarmingly painted; 
though we cannot account for the glow upon the 
caps and faces of thegossiping women. No. 145, 
“* Muscle-Gatherers on the Coast of France,” 
and No. 268, “ Waiting the Arrival of the Fish- 
ing-boats, Coast of France,” are two rich pieces ; 
but all Collins in every grain of sand and drop 
of water. 

Warp has several powerful though curious 
productions ; in the most of which he proves 
himself to be one of “The Muscle-gatherers on 
the Coast of England.” His portraits have out- 
lines and in-lines, strong and hard and irregular 
as the coat of a wire-haired terrier. His horses 
are wilder, more muscular, in higher condition, 
than anything in nature; and his bulls, cows, 
Maltese asses, or any other asses, have a forty- 
horse power in every vein, artery, and muscle. 

+No. 53, “The Fall of Phaeton,” is perfectly 
Astley’s broke loose—a thorough storm and hur- 
ricane of horses—falling headlong and tail -long, 
and hoof-wide and nostril-broad, through a hand- 
some bunch of purple clouds ; but falling in the 
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plenitude of kick and colour, as much to the 
dismay of the spectator as of Phaeton, who fol- 
lows behind, well squibbed from a chosen corner 
of the sky, and with a red-hot chariot warmly 
accompanying him, like Mons. Chabert attend- 
ing Ducrow in a day of trouble. No. 135, 
“Venus rising from her Couch,” seems perfectly 
able to do so without assistance or attendants. 
There is a vigour about the Goddess which is 
more than womanly, and we could not help 
thinking and exclaiming as we gazed upon her, 
that with all her pearled colour and beauty, “ It 
was hard to be Venus!” No. 250, is “The 
Artist’s Mother when in the 81st year of her 
age;” and in the severe power and solemnity of 
the large and lined feature, we detect the origin 
of the son’s determined style. In No. 326, 
“ Diana at her Bath, disturbed by Actzon,” we 
find a great deal of beauty—but beauty of the 
right healthy, rude, well exercised, Diana kind. 
The disturbed Goddess has a limb and a look 
“ quite awful,” and she is flinging some strong 
water at the intruder, with, what the Americans 
in their Ward-like language, would call “ an 
immortal splash.” It may turn him into a stag, 
but there seems an equal chance that it may put 
his eye out. 

Newton, the Associate, has three delightful 
| pictures this year. No. 144, “ Shylock and 
| Jessica,” is full of character, and is charmingly 
coloured. The Jew is the Jew that Shakspeare 
drew, and that our stage artists so often unna- 
turally copy. The silver dirty sable of the 
genuine Jew beard—the deep penetration of the 
crafty eye, half suspicion, and half pride and 
sirely loyve—the mean, and yet commanding cha- 
racter in the dress—and the miserly lines of 
the hands—are not to be surpassed. Then, by 
the side of Shylock, stands the sweet Hebrew, 
the gentle Jessica—conscious of her beauty, 
and listening, it would seem, as much to “ the 
mind, the music, breathing” from her own face, 
as to the household charge committed to her 
care. The face, the dress, are clearly and for- 
cibly coloured,—and the lights and shades are 
admirably disposed. We consider this a very 
high work of art. 

How differentis TURNER’s “Jessica”!—A hazy 
old clotheswoman at a back window in Holywell- 
street, would show a delicate and soft-eyed Venus, 
compared with this daub of a drab, libelling 
Shakspeare out of a foggy window of King’s 
yellow. Well may Shylock exclaim in the words 
quoted in the Catalogue, “ Jessica, shut the win- 
dow, I say!” Mr. Newton's two other pictures, 
218, “ Yorick and the Grisette,” and “A Scene 
from the Monastery,” are extremely clever, par- 
ticularly No. 218, in which the shrewdness and 
insincerity of Sterne are pointed, like anepigram, 
in his countenance, and the grisette is, “the 
beautiful grisette”’ indeed! 

No. 233, is a picture of extraordinary merit, 
by C. L. Eastiake. The subject is “ A Con- 
tadina Family, returning from a Festa, prisoners, 
with Banditti.” 

“ They were dressed in their gala-costume, a 
tambourine hung on the caparisoned ass, and Gae- 
tano had ornamented his hat with one of the little 

ictures of the Madonna, which are distributed at 

er festival. As no ransom could be expected 
from peasants, who were scarcely worth robbing, 
the banditti generally kept such prisoners only ull 
the station was abandoned for a new one, in order 
that no intelligence of their movements might 
transpire. But, in the present case, the youth and 
beauty of Theresa filled her parents with agonizing 
apprehensions; the glances of the brigand who 
guarded them, though he appeared less ferocious 
than his companions, were too often directed to- 
wards the shrinking girl, even for his office of 
sentinel to he well performed; while the deep 
carouse of the rest of the band seemed to promise 
little interference of reason or humanity. The only 
hope of the captives was, that while the sanie po- 
sition thus continued to be occupied—a well-known 
spot, from the circumstance of a print of the Ma- 
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donna being stuck on a tree—those who had wit- 
nessed their disaster, and had escaped in time, 
would be enabled to send the soldiers, quartered 
at Rome, to their assistance.”—MS. Noles of Ita- 
lian Stories. 

The description is forcibly embodied. The 
handsome features and reckless gaze of the bri- 
gand, his attitude and dress—the Italian 
beauty of the peasant mother, and her daughter 
crouching in her rich unconscious loveliness at 
her side—the costume of the revelling robbers— 
the learned landscape—are allin the sound sense 
of good art. The colouring is dull and sombre, 
or this picture would be perfect; but in this 
respect, Mr. Eastlake is falling fast into an 
error not uncommon with our Italian students : 
they imitate the masters who have themselves 
become immortalized by imitating Nature, and 
thus get her beauties but at second-hand. With 
all its merits it looks a,dun picture of a picture. 

Mr. S. DrumMonp has six productions which 
have the merit of generally attracting attention, 
if they do not always command admiration. 
No. 274, “A Scene in the Red Rover,” is tole- 
rably well painted, but the sea is a bad weak sea 
for a pirate or a shipwreck. Mr. Drummond’s 
portraits are truly whimsical. No. 393, “An 
Inhabitant of Canterbury,” is a very common- 
place beadle, with a cocked hat and a bell. He 
Jooks a likely gentleman for a rebellious apple- 
woman, or for a little boy with a bonce ona 
Sunday gravestone; but as a sitter for a painter, 
we should certainly say he was not exactly the 
thing. But commend us to “ Mrs. Diamond,” 
a lady extremely well dressed, with a comfort- 
able family face, tricked out in a coss-lettuce cap 
and endive collar. What an inestimable Lady 
she must be for a salad! 

Epwin Lanpseer, who is great in animals, 
and little in everything else, has one or two 
pieces full of merits and defects, which jostle 
together, and of course spoil the whole. No. 
313, has some dogs and a dead deer painted to 
the life and death. But the figures of the Duke 
of Atholl, Mr. G. Murray, and the keepers, are 
in the worst possible style. No. 342, is called 
“ Attachment.” 

‘In the spring of 1803, a young gentleman of 
talent and most amiable disposition perished by 
falling from a precipice of the mountain Helvellyn. 
His remains were not discovered till three months 
afterwards, when they were found guarded by his 
faithful terrier bitch. 

How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ? 
How many long days and long nights didst thou number ? 
Ere he faded betore thee, the friend of thy —« 3 

This would promise to be a fine subject for 
such a painter as Landseer. But you turn to it, 
and only behold a real live dundy-foot coloured 
terrier, sitting anxiously over a painted defunct 
gentleman on a tea-board. 

PickersGILu has some delightful portraits, 
exquisitely drawn, and lightly and voluptuously 
coloured. Puitiips, SHEE, and JAcKsoN have 
also some works elaborately finished. But the 
imperfect and last productions of Lawrence make 
us sigh to think how capricious is perfect beauty ! 
The sensible sweetness of Miss Fry—the spirit 
and fidelity of Mr. Angerstein, are matchless ;— 
and the florid, dapper, light-green-eyed little 
poet of Oh, weep not his name ! and the Twopenny 
Post-bag, starts to life in No. 136, and seems 
brisk as the original. 

In the Antique Academy, CHaLon has two 
enchanting drawings. “ Una Designatrice” is 
beauty itself. What charming expression in 
that sly sweet face ! What a distinctive, delight- 
ful, fascinating richness of dress! How artfully 
easy she sits in her fashion and her beauty !—Oh! 
that we were some forty years younger, and fifty 
times richer,—and that we could possess the 
original, and purchase the copy! But our heads 
are only full of grey hairs, and our eyes full of 
ears,—and we can but look at beauty by the 
help of Chalon and our spectacles, 





We shall, if possible, in a future number, 
once more notice the Exhibition ; but our space 
will not permit us to extend our remarks at 
present. We have not yet ventured upon 
the Sculpture, although there are some works 
of undoubted excellence, and some busts and 
groups singularly poor, heavy, and disagreeable. 
Alack! marble, like books, occasionally gets 
itself sadly cut up! 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 

No. 2. London, 1830. ‘Tilt. 

WE thought highly, and spoke warmly in praise 
of the first number of this work—the second is 
even better. The view of “Skiddaw,” by Dre- 
WINT, in illustration of Guy Mannering, ap- 
proaches to the beauty of a painting. The com- 
position of the picture is delightful: the hard, 
stony foreground, the rude road that winds 
through it, could lead nowhere but to lakes and 
mountains ;—you have just turned the bold, 
abrupt projection on the right hand, and there 
lies the lake before you; the chill of a Novem- 
ber morning is upon it. The first snow fell last 
night on Skiddaw and Saddleback ; clouds are 
gathering in the west, and coming onwards 
“like herded elephants;” here a burst of watery 
sunshine lights up some high peak of the moun- 
tains, and there a thin pale rainbow casts its 
faint colouring of beauty on some little island, 
sleeping in the quiet of the gentle waters. 

Still, in looking at this delightful picture, we 
cannot but feel that, much as the artist has 
done, nature has done much also; but “ The 
Waste of Cumberland,” by CopLey Fie.pine, 
is a pure gem of art. No other man dare have 
ventured on the subject, and no other man 
could have touched the reality of the scene if he 
had. It proves the wonderful power of truth 
in art; its whole beauty is truth—and Edward 
Finden has caught the very spirit of the artist. 

Rosson’s “ Loch Ard” is clever, as Robson’s 
pictures always are. Indeed, if this work, con- 
nected as it is with the novels of Scott, the 
beauties of nature, and the first talent in this 
particular branch of art, be not one of the most 
successful speculations of the day, we shall think 
the worse of public judgment. 


Illustrations of Popular Works. By George 


Cruikshank. Part I. Royal 8%, London, 
1830. Longman & Co. 
Turis first number promises well; and that 
George Cruikshank will keep his word with us, 
we have his fame as security; his name is written 
in the bond, it figures on the title-page ; and we 
desire no better. There is no living artist that 
has a finer apprehension of the humorous—and 
here he has all English literature to laugh over. 
It is not a dull book illustrated because paid for ; 
here he caters for himself—here he embodies 
forth all that hath tickled his own odd humour, 
jumps at will from Captain Weazel to Ten 
Broeck, and plays “his virgin fancies wild” 
after his own wild fancy; and he etches, as 
he always draws—with a point. | Ordinary hu- 
mourists see little beyond situation; they 
“speak by the card”; they expound an author 
orthodoxly; they give, and often effectively, 
all that is “set down for them”— but the imagi- 
nation of Cruikshank transports him to the 
scene itself—we have the bye-play of it. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield preaching to the Prisoners” 
in the Unpenitentiary, is full of this: we are 
actually peeping through the prison-bars. The 
merry devil that enacts the clerk, the lean sleak 
scoundrel, picking his pocket, have an eye upon 
us; he of the rubicund nose has given us a hint 
of the practical joke he is about to perpetrate. 
The whole scene is full of life, character, and 
reality; there is no after-questioning the huma- 
nity or the confiding faith of the Vicar—but, 
we must confess, it sadly shakes ours in the 





historian, that “in six days some were penitent 
and all attentive.” 

As to “ Anthony Van Corlear,” we should 
have believed that he sat for his portrait, 
if the artist had not forgotten that the match- 
less champion of New Amsterdam won favour 
with the women as much by his whiskers as 
his trumpet; he is, literally, a mere bladder 
full of wind, an appurtenant to the instrument, 
the bag to the bag-pipe; the trumpet might be 
something without him, but he is nothing with- 
out the trumpet; he looks like the four Gambati 
rolled into one, or a fancy portrait, from the 
“Comic Annual,” of that celebrated musician 
Dr. Blow. 

“The Deil came fiddling through the Town,” 
is another laughable conceit of the artist; though 
we think the Deil would have been a deal better, 
if Old Scratch had performed on a Scotch fiddle. 

We delight in these artist-etchings—these 
drawings upon steel and copper, where the 
fancy and the hand revel in equal freedom, and 
every line is consequently graphic, or, as afriend 
suggests, telegraphic—instinct with meaning 
and intelligence. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue benefit of Laporte on Thursday evening 
attracted a brilliant and crowded audience to 
the King’s Theatre. It is not usual, nor do 
we wish, to be very critical upon benefit occa- 
sions, but we must make a few observations on 
the entertainments and performance of this 
evening. The opera chosen was that prince of 
operas, “ Don Giovanni.” In this mighty work 
the genius, taste, knowledge, versatility, and 
above all, the acquaintance with dramatic effect, 
of the immortal Mozart, are more conspicuous 
than perhaps in any other of his productions. 
Had Shakspeare been a musician, he would 
have written such a work. It is full of opposed 
passions, sentiments, and situations: joy, grief, 
hope, fear, jealousy, despair,—in short, every 
emotion of the head and heart are there power- 
fully and faithfully delineated. It is a model 
for all composers, and ought to be in a manner 
looked upon as a thing sacred. 

Now, although it shows on the part of La- 
porte a praiseworthy desire to furnish all the 
amusement possible to his patrons (the public) 
on such occasions, still, for the sake of having 
together a numerous list of great names in his 
bill of fare, the design and order of such an 
opera as “ Don Giovanni” should not be sacri- 
ficed or mutilated. We allude to the cast—the 
manner it has been monté for Thursday last. 
That Donzelli is not a fit representative of the 
* estremamente licenzioso Cavaliere,’ must be 
confessed on all hands. His voice, in the first 
place, is a tenor, and the ill-advised, we had 
almost said impious, transposition of his songs 
a note higher, while it ruined their orchestral 
effect, did not advantage him a jot. We really 
pitied poor Spagnioletti in “ Deh vieni alla 
finestra,” the violin accompaniment to which he 
used so sweetly to flautate (if we may be allowed 
the term) in its original key of p. But the truth 
is, Ambrogetti’s acting (poor Ambrogetti!) and 
Garcia’s singing the music of ‘ Giovanni,” have 
rather spoiled our taste for everybody else. 

The Leporello of Signor, or more properly 
Stentor Lablache, has good points in it; but we 
question whether Santini would not have been 
better suited to the part. The power of La- 
blache is prodigious in more ways than one—he 
literally took up Graziani in his arms, and car- 
ried him off the stage as though he were a baby, 
much to the amusement of some gymnastic 
amateurs. 

Madame Lalande pleased us much in Donn 
Anna. That tremulousness of voice which is 
objectionable in other parts, seems in this to be 
a natural consequence of the grief she is labour- 
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ing under, and gives a verisimilitude to her per- 
formance of the character. Miss Bellchambers, 
as Elvira, was respectable—but we hasten to 
speak of the charming Malibran. She was suf- 
fering from indisposition, as some printed 
papers stated, but nevertheless was delightful 
in her acting and appearance, if her vocal 
powers were not at their usual acmé. Her “ Batti, 
batti,” thus to treatment, was perfection ; but in 
“ Vedrai carino” (let her not be chagrined) we 
could not help remembering the delight we re- 
ceived from Fodor. The costume of Madame 
Malibran’s Zerlina was beautiful. On the whole, 
the opera was got up in a hurry, and we must 
not “inquire too curiously,” though, at the same 
time, it is sinful in the last degree to treat Mo- 
zart so, when we are aware that a dozen re- 
hearsals would have been bestowed upon the 
work of an inferior genius. Had Lablache 
(although he is anything but a beau-ideal, he is 
too large!) personated the libertine, Santini 
Leporello, Donzelli Ottavio, and a little more at- 
tention been paid to the “ nothing-for-nothing”’ 
score, as Stevenson once called the Messiah of 
Handel, we should have had a treat indeed— 
as it was, it was something to find that Mozart 
is not yet shelfed, and that there really were 
some of the audience indignant at the injury 
done to him. This looks well. 

The revived ballet of “Flore et Zephyre” 
followed, and introduced a new claimant upon 
British applause, in the symmetrical and grace- 
ful person of Signora Taglioni. She is undoubt- 
edly a first-rate danscuse—elastic, graceful, and 
original! Her countenance, at moments, strongly 
reminded us of Caradori; and she possesses, 
what few dancers can boast of,a fine arm. She 
is much improved in figure since we last saw 
her in Paris, where she is so idolized, that, we 
understand, Laporte has had considerable dif- 
ficulty in obtaining her here, for even the short 
term of a month. She bids fair to be as suc- 
cessful as any one that has preceded her. The 
ballet of “ Flore et Zephyre” was originally pro- 
duced by Didelot, ¢ at this theatre, about the 
year 1809. It was then transferred to the Aca- 
démie de la Musique of Paris, where it had a 
run of 120 nights. It has since been performed, 
at intervals, both there and here, with much suc- 
cess: but its reception on Thursday must have 
been chiefly owing to the principal dancer, as 
the taste for Mythological subjects is going very 
much out of fashion, since the production of 
Masaniello, Guillaume Tell, &c.; for however 
superb may be the spectacle of the former, the 
present state of public feeling requires that the 
story of a ballet, now-a-days, should possess a 
human interest. 

We congratulate M. Laporte upon the en- 
couragement and reward he has experienced ; 
but, at the same time, beg, if ‘Giovanni’ be 
repeated, that it be rehearsed till perfect. We 
missed Dragonetti’s double quadruple bass in 
the orchestra. Is he No! we cannot bear to 
think of it! 


MUSICAL GENIUS EXTRAORDINARY! 

REALLY we live in an age of wonders: the 
stories of Gulliver, and the exploits of Mun- 
chausen will soon sink away into dull and every- 
day realities, before the miraculous march of 
intellect, now striding with such monstrous 
paces. In the art of Music particularly, is our 
conscience troubled as to whether it may not 
lately have formed a league with a dark-coloured 
sister—so wonderful have been her performances 
within these few years. We have Musical Dice 
now, with which a man may cast a throw of 
melody equal to Handel's or Mozart’s—then 





+ At the rehearsal of this ballet, when it first came 
out, Didelot fell into a ion with one of the musicians, 
who did not play to his liking, and knocked his fiddle 
about his head. The fiddler (Coulson, we believe it 
was,) brought an action, and recovered 300/, damages. 


come the supernaturally-toned Eolinas—then 
the Musical Improvisatrice, not made of common 
flesh and blood, forsooth !—but good, ingenious, 
thoughtful, reflective wood and metal. To be 
called a wooden-headed fellow, or an iron- 
hearted villain, will soon cease to be a re- 
proach; and no doubt, if the improvements 
go on as at present, we shall see sons and heirs 
purchased at the toy-shops, with quite as much 
brains as the generality of gentlemen possess. 
“ Wonderful are the works of nature !” exclaims 
Costard to the guinea—but our wonder arises 
on viewing the works of art. 

We were yesterday present at a private per- 
formance by one of those dusus artis in the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly. His name is Michal Boia, 
and to all appearance a living creature, but we 
will not pretend to assertit. Ifhe ever have been 
like other men, he certainly is at this moment 
a piece of mechanism. Our description of his 
feats, we fear, will savour of the ludicrous, but, 
nathless, we will proceed. The instrument upon 
which this wonder performs, is—his chin! It 
may be called a musical anvil, which is struck 
by the clenched first and second finger of each 
hand alternately, and which, on being so beaten, 
produces better and truer consonances than 
Pythagoras heard in the smith’s forge. The 
rapidity of his passages—the neatness with 
which the chromatic scale is executed—the idea 
of interval which is so truly conveyed—the in- 
tonation, if we may venture to say so of what 
we cannot call musical sound—must be heard 
to be appreciated. In fact he has turned his 
chin into a sticcado—a_ Barbary organ, (we did 
not perceive the pun until we had written it,) on 
which he castanets “ most eloquent music.” The 
range or scale of this Chin-ese instrument ap- 
pears to us to comprehend about two octaves 
and a half. He was accompanied by a female, 
and a performer on the violin, who, in the in- 
tervals of M. Boia’s chin-chopping, sang and 
played some naticnal melodies. ‘There were 
several distinguished judges and musical pro- 
fessors present, all of whom seemed highly en- 
tertained with this singular and novel perform- 
ance. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The Remonstrance. A Romanza; written by Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron Wilson ; composed by John Bar- 
nett. Barnett & Co. 


THE melody of this “ romanza” would be smooth 
and pleasing, were it as rhythmically written as 
conceived. We speak not of the number of bars, 
but of the false accent of notes, and consequently 
words. By this negligence, insignificant syllables 
are dwelt upon, while important ones are hurried 
over with neglect. The contempt of syllabic quan- 
tity, isa modern vice, and cannot be too studiously 
avoided by every one who writes either poetry or 
music, in the hope of being understood and admired. 


1. The Pride of the Village. A Bollero (!) ballad ; 

written and composed by J. Green. Green. 

2. My Simple Heart. Ditto. 
3. The Soldier's Recompense. Ditto. 
We fear song-writing is not Mr. Green’s forte ; 
there is neither music nor poetry in the above-men- 
tioned. Only think of this, reader, as the commence- 
ment of a ditty—** Come, list to me, and I will tell 
ofa pretty girl.” Absurd! and yet a cotemporary 
journal eulogizes this ! Proh pudor !—The vignette 
to No. 1. is prettily executed. 

Les Beautés des Opéras. Divertisements on Airs 
from Mozart’s Operas, by H. G. Nixon. W. 
Eavestaff. 

Tuts isa simple stringing together of two or three 
airs from Mozart, and is well calculated for the 
purpose it was probably designed for; namely, 
youthful instruction. Mr. Nixon has shown his 
sense in preferring to familiarize classical music to 
young ears, instead of filling them with the nonsense 
of modern variations, those disgraces particularly 
of English musicians, 








Zorayda: an Oriental Ballad. Sung by Miss Paton ; 
written by Thomas Haynes Bayly; composed 
by John Emdin. Mayhew & Lee. 

A very feeling, impressive, and well-conceived 

effusion. The melody is pleasing and appropriate : 

the whole is a little work of a superior character. 


A favourite Swiss Melody, sung by Madame 
Stockhausen ; with Variations, and a Polonaise 
for two Performers on one Piano-forte; composed 
and dedicated to Miss C. Horne and Miss H. 
senses by Frangois Hiinten. (Op. 32.) Cocks 

Co. 

AN Introduzione and four very showy and clever 

Variations, adapted to one of the gayest of the Swiss 

airs, and concluded by an ingenious Polacca in 

Hiinten’s best style. The passages being divided 

between two performers, renders the piece (though 

brilliant) not very difficult. 


Juliet : a Cavatina. Written and composed by J. 
Augustine Wade. Cramer, Addison & Beale. 
Mr. Wade's muse has upon this occasion been emi- 
nently successful; and Mr. Shirlock’s very pretty 
lithographical sketch, which adorns the title-page, 

is also an estimable production. 


In my gallant Barque: Duet, written by Harry 
Stoe Van Dyk; composed by John Barnett. 
Mayhew & Lee. 

A pretty lithographic sketch (in the Turkish 

style,) precedes an equally pretty musical trifle— 

an easy duet (in the ow A 6-8,) that any two 
persons may sing, if they can sing at all. The 
first two bars are borrowed from Weber's interest- 
ing duet for two female voices, in his Freischiitz. 

Barnett’s adaptation would make an admirable 

duet for a dramatic representation. 





THE THEATRES, 
DRURY LANE. 

On Wednesday Mr. Goldsmit repeated the 
part of Monsieur Morbleu. We did not see him 
on the previous occasions, and therefore we 
take this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
his talents. He was perfectly at ease, and quite 
master of the appropriate dialect. In some of 
the situations, moreover, he gave full effect to 
the spirit of burlesque in which the piece is 
framed; but the touches of pathos which 
Mathews contrives to introduce into scenes 
that in ordinary hands are merely ludicrous, 
were wanting. Compared with that great artist’s 
personation, Mr. Goldsmit’s was hard; but it 
possesses, nevertheless, very considerable merit, 
and bids fair to become popular. Mr. Browne 
played Tom King in a very lively and pleasing 
way. Mrs. C. Jones made a superlatively bad 
Frenchwoman. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
CINDERELLA has been repeated several times 


during the week. In consequence of the very 
unpleasant occurrences in which Miss Paton’s 
name has been recently mixed up, it was with- 
drawn from the bills, and Miss Forde’s substi- 
tuted; but on Monday it was announced that 
there would be no change in the original cast. 
As Wood and Miss Paton are the lovers of the 
piece, we were somewhat anxious to witness 
their reception, It was most rapturous—and at 
every allusion which Cinderella made to the do- 
mestic tyranny of which she is the victim, the 
house took the opportunity of testifying to Miss 
Paton how deeply their sympathies were enlisted 
on her side. 
SURREY. 

To those who are content to estimate the 
value of a place of amusement by the amount of 
amusement which it imparts—who dwell less 
on the absolute merit of a dramatic representa- 
tion than on its fitness to minister to the hap- 
piness of the auditory, this establishment pre- 
sents attractions which are not always to 
met with in theatres on the more fashionable 
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side of the river. The frequenters of the Surrey 
are not too refined to withhold their sympathies 
from those appeals which it is the business of 
actors and dramatic authors to make ;—the 
march of intellect has not altogether rendered 
them independent of the homely instructions 
which the stage in its earlier era was able to 
supply. We could, on Tuesday night, have fan- 
cied ourselves removed, by two centuries, from 
the apathy which characterizes play-goers of the 
present day. Yet was it for audiences even less 
refined than those which congregate within the 
walls of the Surrey, that Shakspeare summoned 
from the vasty deep of his fancy the spirits to 
whom the world has since been assigned for an 
inheritance; and upon such audiences will the 
stage ever be found to exert the highest degree 
of influence. 

A new piece entitled “ The Progress of a Law- 
suit,” has just been brought out here. It deals 
a little in love and friendship, of course ; but it 
chieily treats of men in their relations of debtor 
and creditor. One of the personages in the 
play owes another a considerable sum of money. 
A misunderstanding from other causes ensues. 
The attorney of the creditor commences an action 
against the debtor, without any authority to do 
so, and has him arrested. The circumstance 
comes to the ears of the creditor. He orders 
his debtor’s release. The attorney quietly ar- 
rests the creditor for the expenses, and sends 
him to the same gaol to which his debtor had 
been previously consigned. Things are at length 
cleared up, and areconciliation follows. Messrs. 
Honor and Buckingham played two sherift’s 
officers admirably, and Vale was amusing as a 
broken-down shopman. But the animating 
principle of the piece was T. P. Cooke. His 
part is that of an old sailor, Mark Story by 
name, uncle to the debtor, and always at hand 
to be of service in emergencies. He makes 
good his title to the cognomen of Story, by the 
number and length of the yarns which he spins. 
These have a dash of the marvellous in them, 
but they are in general amusing, and they are 
admirably told. The scenery is very pretty. 
“ Black-eyed Susan” followed, and was re- 
ceived with as much applause as attended its 
run last year. 





— It was told us, but we doubt the fact, that 
on Thursday night two adjoining boxes, on the 
ground tier, at the Italian Opera-house, were 
engaged at the expense of government, one by 
the Commissioners appointed to examine the 
state of Common Law, the other by the Real 
Property Commissioners, with a view of ascer- 
taining whether it might be possible to incor- 
porate in their new code any hints derived from 
the lex talionis. 

— The same informant was author of the re- 
mark about Miss Forde, that she could not hope 
to succeed as a substitute for Miss Paton in Cin- 
derella, as, at the most favourable times, she 
could only be passable.—There was also some 
resemblance imagined between Lord William 
Lennox, when seeking a separation from his 
wife, and the man in Homer, who wandered 
about the Aleian fields—Tarov avOpwrwy are- 
étywy* but this we could not understand. 

— Jackson, the Royal Academician, is about to 
paint the portrait of the Baron Desnoyers, who 
is now in London. This is as it should be. It 
manifests a right feeling for art in the artist; 
it isa compliment the Baron deserved ; and it is 
honourable to Jackson to have been the first to 
offer to do so. 

— A new museum of painting is about to be 
opened at Berlin. The building is splendid, and 
of very large extent. The pictures will not be 
hung in the ordinary manner, but placed in sepa- 
rate niches constructed on purpose in the walls. 

— Rossini’s “ William Tell” has been brought 
out with great expense at Frankfort. 





Powers of the French Press.—From the date 


of the introduction of the art of printing into | 


France, up to the year 1814, the press of that 
kingdom had obtained the power of producing 
42,675,039 sheets annually: such was the im- 
mense production to which this glorious inven- 
tion gradually rose in about three centuries and 
a half! And yet, between 1814 and 1826, which 
is scarcely more than a thirtieth part of the 
former interval, the increase had become above 
twofold: for in those twelve years, no fewer than 
98,886,055 sheets were, on the average, annually 
printed. 

— The melo-drama of “ Trente Ans” (The 
Gambler’s Life) has been transferred from the 
Porte St. Martin to the Ambigu. The energy 
of Frederick in the réle of the gambler, and 
the deep pathos of Madame Dorval, continue to 
give novelty to the representation of this most 
successful drama. 

— Potier made his re-appearance at the Porte 
St. Martin on the 22nd ult. 

— The cupola of the church of St. Genevieve 
was struck by lightning during the late thunder- 
storm; the cross and stones supporting it were 
much damaged. 

— The mother of Napoleon is said, by a Bel- 
gian journal, to have died lately, aged 83. 

— Westminster Abbey has been selected as 
a subject for exhibition at the Neorama at 
Paris. 

Japan.—It is well known that the Japanese 
will not hold any intercourse with Europeans, 
whom they treat like persons infected with the 
plague. Indeed, it is as much as their lives are 
worth to approach a foreigner. They are content 
and happy under the present order of things, 
and consider a jealous avoidance of all contact 
with strangers as the surest means to preserve 
their present state. When Capt. Kotzebue 
visited the island, on his first voyage with Kru- 
senstern, a seven months’ residence justified him 
in asserting, that to know the Japanese was to 
esteem them—so high was the degree of rational 
civilization to which they had attained: and this, 
entirely by their own resources, uninfluenced 
and unaided by foreign example. He admits, 
that the isolated position, in which the island is 
kept, may also be a consequence of the jealousy 
entertained by a despotic government, who may 
feel alarmed at the spread of ideas inimical to 
its durability. 

— The Pacha of Egypt has sent two young 
Arabs to Geneva to learn clock and watch- 
making. 

— An accession to the Chinese students is 
shortly expected at the house of St. Lazare at 
Paris, from Macao. Two youths have been des- 
patched from thence by the resident missionary, 
to join their countrymen in the pursuit of eccle- 
siastical studies. 

Aurora Borealis.—This beautiful phenomenon 
was seen at St. Petersburg on the 5th ult. at 
midnight, during a fine moonlight. The rays of 
the meteor formed an immense semi-circle, suc- 
cessively appearing red, white, and green, then 
fading away, and suddenly resuming all their 
brightness, extending in long streaks to the 
zenith. 

— The old style is at last to be abandoned by 
Russia, the holy synod having consented to its 
abolition. Itis somewhat surprising this has not 
been done before. 

Soil of Holland.—The great deposit of earthy 
matter, which constitutes the bottom to the soil 
of Holland, is probably more that 300 feet deep, 
as is proved by the well which was dug at Am- 
sterdam in the year 1605, when the alluvial 
earth was ascertained to extend to a depth of 240 
feet. At that of 230, the bed being still of sand, 
a spring of soft water was met with. At the dig- 
ging of a well at Groningen, the remains of a 
vessel were discovered as low as eighty-two feet 


from the surface; and at a still greater depth, the 








workmen found the bones of a cachalot, em- 
bedded in chalky sand. Similar perforations of 
the soil at the Hague, Rotterdam, Boisleduc, 
Breda, &c., have exhibited the same results as 
to its composition. 

— The power of the press is gradually extend- 
ing itself on the Continent; a new Journal is 
about to be publisied in Perpignan, on consti- 
tutional (liberal) principles. 

Public Lands, United States.—The public, or 
as we should call them, the crown lands, of the 
United States of America, consist almost wholly 
of territory wrested from the Indians; for seven- 
eighths ofit come under this description. Up to 
the year 1826, the quantity of land purchased, was 
officially reported as amounting to 261,695,427 
acres, of which 7,707,085 had been appropriated 
to the endowment of schools and colleges, and 
40,296,382 had been sold for asum of 10,088,7 202. 
sterling: or at the rate of a minute fraction less 
than five shillings average per acre. The 
number of acres acquired from the Indians, in 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, the Michigan 
and Arkansas territories, and included in the 
foregoing statement, was 209,219,865. 

Post-office Revenue, U.S.—Considerable as is 
the amount of revenue derived from postage in 
the United States, the expense attendant upon 
its collection over so wide and thinly peopled 
an extent of territory, and upon the maintenance 
of its establishments, must, for long years yet to 
come, reduce the net produce of this branch of 
taxation to an insignificant item. The following 
details exhibit an interesting view of the rapid 
increase of intercourse which has taken place 
among our American brethren :— 

Post-offices, Postage. 


Net Revenue. Deficiency. 


1790 75 £9480 £1448 -—— 
1795 453 40,155 10,680 —— 
1800 903 70,200 16,702 —— 
1805 1558 105,343 11,601 —_— 
1810 2300 137,921 13,928 —_— 
1815 3000 260,766 73,736 —— 
1820 4500 277,981 —— 12,442 
1825 5677 326,631 19,370 -—— 
1828 7530 414,978 -—— 7507. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Oxrorp, May 29.—The following degrees have been 
conferred : 

Doctor in Civil Law: Sir W. Heathcote, Bart., late 
‘ellow of All Souls, Grand Compounder. 

Bachelor in Divinity: Rev. H. A. Woodgate, Fellow 
of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts: Rev. J. J. Rowe, Magdalen Hall; 
Rev. F. T. Gregory, University ; Rev. C. Griffith, Christ 
Church; Rev. G. H. Hadfield, Pembroke; F. Pym, 
Worcester; W. Hetherington, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts. J. F. Stansbury, J. H. Kendall, 
Magdalen Hall; A. Grueber, W. Alford, St. Edmund 
Hall; R. Malcolm, T. W. Robson, University; T. Mau- 
rice, Merton ; P. Williams, H. 0. Pigot, Christ Church ; 
M. Davies, Jesus; J.5. Ogle, Fellow of New College ; 
J.D. Shafto, Brazen-nose ; J.J. Digweed, P. Kitching- 
man, Pembroke; A. Denny, F. C. Parsons, Worcester; 
D. Jackson, 1. Pearson, J. Nicholson, Queen’s; J. Nash, 
Trinity ; J. Pyemont, W. W. butler, D. EK. Jones, G. 
Malim, Lincoln; T. H. Maitland, W. H. Karslake, 
T. G. F. Howes, Oriel; I. Pateson, Exeter College. 

CamBrivcée, June 4.—The Rev. A. Sedgwick, M.A. 
Professor of Geology, and Fellow of Trinity College, has 
been elected a Senior of that society, in the room of the 
late Rev. E. Yeats, M.A. 

R.W. Rothman, sq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, 
has been appointed by the Master to the Lay Fellow- 
ship held by the late F. Malkin, Esq. M.A. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal to a resident under- 
graduate, for the English poem, has been adjudged to 
W.C. Kinglake,of Trinity Coll.—Subject, Byzantium. 

The Rey. W. J. Aislabie, B.A. and J. H. Bailey, B.A. 
of Trinity College, have been elected Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Scholars of the first class, and declared equal in merit. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Valpy’s Greek Exercises, or Elements of Composition, 
2nd edit. 12mo. boards, 6s. 6¢.—Dymock’s Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, 3rd edit. boards, 6s. 6d., roan, 7s.—Gell’s 
Illustrations of Pompeii, No. 2, 10s. 6d.-- Life of Alex- 
ander Alexander, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s.—Family Library, 
Vol. 13, (Lives of eminent Painters, Sculptors, &c. Vol. 
3.) 5s.—Skinner’s Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
8s.—Quarterly Review, No. 85, 6s.—Quarterly Mining 
Review, No. 2. 
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MAY 3. Ad MINERAL WAT 
pit “hi : Pyrmont, Marienbad, FE 


&c. 


B R IG Hi TON.—The 
for the Season ou MONDAY, 

3: Carisbad and Ens, COLD 
ger, Selters, Seidchutz, 









Vv ROSPEL TUSES of the Establishment, giving an account of 
the Medieal Elects of the above Miveral Waters, may be had 
gretisat the Pamp-Roow {at the LONDON ENTS 
J. and G. WAUGH, 177, Regent-street ; aud at R. COW Al 
63, Cheapside. 














NULVERWELL’S Shampooing, Sulphur, 
Harrogate, Medicated Va way ee Sreih, aud Salt 
Water BATHS, Founpens’-covr Lorneuny, back of the 
Bank, ALWays READY.— Mr. CL IVE RWELL, M.R.C.S., re- 
spectiully solicits the attention of Lnvalids, afflicted with the 
ral varicties of Rheumatic avd other C hronic Affections, how- 
inveterate, such as Lumbage = Be _ a, Stiffe we d or Weak 
r-seaied also Diseases of the 
Skin, inciuding obstinate Er: ious, rrita sothcna, . Serofula, 
Leprosy, with those of Children, as Ringworm, S« lead, Xe., 
te his Esty “ergarecemnp , Where, from many years’ practical exp 
riewee in Ul ass of Disorders, he will contidently engage 
to eflect an re and permanent recovery.—See C ulverweli’s 
Treatise on Bathing, price 3s. 6d., to be bad at the Baths, where 
the Author may be advised with daily, from 10 til 4, 


Superior Warm Bath, 2s. 6d. each; Salt Water ditto, 3s. 6d. 
























DALMER’S, at the EGYPTIAN HALL. 
PALMER'S SUPERLATIVE STROP.—The efficacy of 
this newly-inveated Razor-strop, far_exeveds every other thing 
of the kind hitherto used. It unites ina very superior ¢ 
the finest quaiities of the hone and polisher— 
for all climates ; and, if kept dry 
Razors cannot require resetti 
fect shaving condition, For 
Manufactarer and Propr 
diliy, Cather and Dressi 
ranted of that ri 
fine Cutlery have been cele ronan 1 the last + 
Dressing and Writing-cases made to nn r, fi » plainest 
to the most elegant; aud old Cases reevived in exchange. 
Palwer’s Needles, Pins, Pencils, Portable Pens, &c. 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICC ADILLY. 
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rIANO-FORTES BY BROADWOOD AND SONS, 


7 O BE SOLD, a 6$ OCTAVE Grand 
PIANO-FORTE, — ram, ees h Front, polished, 
&c., searcely interior to new, 7 85 “as. Several excel- 






lent SEX-OCTAVE SQUARE HAN. FORT S, by Ditto, uncom- 
monly low. A Ditto, with Patent Metaiie Plate. An upright 
Ps and, by Stodart, in good co.diiion, 14 Guineas. A Rosewood 
Cabinet, with Pillars, ‘and mg hea wl ,» # Guineas. 
May be seen at Pavestafls ” Bloomsbury. 
fustruments sold on rissa On aretully ware’ house d, packed 
i ut Gaitars, Flutes, Ke. byt 

gn ma kers, always on ha 

newest aud most esteemed Musical Pabli- 
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FAMILY MEDICINES, 
SOLD BY 


and Co. Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's 
nd Co. 136, New Boud-street, and 220, Rege: itestreet : 
» Oxiord-street: Bayley and Co. 17, Cockspur-street : 
» 61, Bishopsgate Without; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate; and Udiing, 159, Rorough. 

CHING’S WORM LOZENGES.—The more usual 
7 ptoms of Worms are Fits, Pains iu the Stowa h, 
1 iP 
pearance in the e extraordinary 


d, Loss of ale, Lauguid, and f 
efficacy of these 
Lozenges in all such complaints, 
the Dowels, 


as well as in Obstructions in 

and every disorder where opening or cleansing 

physic is required, is so universally known, and has been publicly 
tged by so many persous of distinction 

society, that it is unnecessary b 


aud rank in 
virtues. In Packets, at Is. Tid. and 


re to enlarge on their peculiar 
DR. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC 


2s. Od, 
PILLS—are an ex- 
cellent Aiterative Remedy in Chrovie 
aut Bowels, and are applicat 


Diseases of the Stowach 
tions, it, Xe. 


» Bilious and Dyspeptic Affec- 
‘They ave niiid in their operation, and require 

no restraint or confinemeut during the use of them. 

at ds. tid. aul 24s. 


In Boxes, 

TOWERS’ STOMACHIC ESSENCE.—Probably 
the safest and most certain Sedative and Antispasmodic ever 
pres uted to public notice, and most effectual in Nervous Pal- 
yitations, Didiceulty of Breathing, and Hysteric Aflectic it 
sand allays nervous irritability, warts and comforts the sto- 
“h,and reheves it from the pain or oppression occasioued by 
Wind. In Bottles, at 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and Tis, 

POWEIVS OINTMENT for RINGWORM.—The 
Inventor of this Infailible Remedy has for the last ten years 
cured several handreds of persons gratuitously, until the de- 
mands have become so numerous, that he feels it aduty he owes 
to himself, his family, 2 the atiiicted, to give it publicity. In 
Pots, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6.4. 

TOWERS’ TONIC PILLS.—These excellent 
machic Aperient Pills have for m 
decisive marks of public approval. if " 
to rest anergy of the Digestive O ns, and to 
remove igest a bad and defective Appe' tite, 
Depression of Spirits, ocadene, and other symptoms, usually 
termed Bilious. In Bowes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. 


BUTLER’S ISSUE PLAISTERS.—These Plaisters 
are superior to any others heretofore oflered to the Public; it is 
therefore parti ularly re quested that purchasers will be aretul 
in inquiring for * Butler’s Issue Plaister,’ and to observe their 
Name on the Goverawent Stamp. in Boxes, at Is. 


MORRIS’S BRUNSWICK CORN-PLAISTER is 
generally admitted to be one of the best emollient applications 
for Coras and Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on the part of 
those who are afflicted with such unpleasaut Complaiuts. In 
Boxes, at Is. Idd. and 2s. 9d. 

FOTHERGILL’S TONIC PILLS, applicable only 
to the Female Constitution, aud recommendedas asafe and effec- 
tual remedy for strengthening the Sy stem—aiso for c— ing re- 
gularity of action in all those fuuctions which are impaired by 

bility, &c. In Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, 
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ERRING’S PATENT LIGHT BEAVER 
HATS stand unrivalled for beauty and durability. They 
are not more than half the weight of the common made Beaver 
Hat, and wiil last oe as long. They are admirably adapted for 
warm climates. ‘To be had only of the Inventor, in upwi ards of 
100 difierent shapes, to suit the mould of we y fa Black, 
Drab, and Brown, prices from 2s. to 26s. Xtremely ti cht 
Travelling Caps, 3 ounces weight. Servants’ eee Hats, 16s. 
Shooting rT ats, Silk Hats, and Travelling Ca in the greatest 
variety. ablishiments, Strand, corner oe Cecil street; 124, 
Edgeware-road ; and at Hamme rsmith. 


Ge ‘UINE PATENT 
SOLD BY 
BUTLER and C o% Chemts ts, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's 
Savory and Co, 136, New Bond- street, sage 220, Regent-stree! ti: 
Odling, 26, Oxford- ‘Stree t; Bayley and Co. 17, Coe hspur- street; 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without ; Chalk, 47, Minories; Easum, 
27, Aldgate ; and Odling, 159, Zorough. 
srmuswieck Corn Plaister 
Balsamic Lozeuges for Coughs, 


























MEDICINES 


Hickmau’s Pills for Grevel &e. 
James’s Fever Powd 
Analeptic “4 ‘ills 
Millman’ + Oin 
| Marshall’s Ce 
's Worm Lozenges Pectoral Elixir for Coughs, &e. 
Aperient Powders Perry ssence for Tooth-ache 
ed Kalitor Saline Draughts Power's rworm Ointment 
1 Oil (Short’s) Quinine 
Dixon’ s Antibilious Pills | Raspini’s 
Dalby’s C arminative | 
Essence Ci debs 
Freeman's Ba thing Spirits 
—— VOiatment aud reps 
Fothergill’s Nervous 1 
——— Female Pills 
Fluid Extra Ntract Sersaparitia 
Godfrey's Cordial 
Gritiin’s Tine ture 
#,* Ovserve, the above- mentioned Medicines (exe ept, James’s, 
Ruspini’s, a: a Godfrey’s, which bear the Proprictors’ names) 
vave the words ‘ Burien, Cheapsile,’ engraved in a Govern- 
ment Stamp, which is attixed to each, and without which they 
cannot be genuine, 
Anderson’s Scots Pills 
American Soothing Syrup 
Bri vith waite’ 's Black Drops 
Bateman’s Pectoral Drops 
Betton’s British Oil 
‘arbomated Salts 
Cephalic Sautl 
Carrington’s Pills 
Candeil’s Balsam of Honey | R 
Duteh Drops . 
Godbold’ s Balsam 
Henry’s Caicined Magnesia 
Hooper’s Female Piil 
Hunt's Pills and Loses nges 
Juniper's Ess. Pe eppe rmint 
Leamington 













wes 
mvder and Tincture 
| ———— Styptic and Me lixir 

Robbe rl *s Balsami xir 

Towers’s Pills aud Essence 
Camphor and Bark 
Turlington’s Balsam of Life 
Vegetable Vooth Powder 
Watker’s Drops and Eiectuary 
Weich’s Female Pills. 

















Moxon’s Mag 
Manni ‘ug’s M 





vesian Aperient 
a Exouc 








Preston Smelling Salts 

Powell’s Biisam ane 

ee vor Mau’s Friend 

erd’s Ipecac, __- 

*s Gintwrent 

n’s Brim Gilead & Drops 

Spilsbury’s Drops 

Sydenhaim’s Pills 

Suook’s Pills 

Savory’s Seidlitz Powders 

eran a 's Chelteuham Salts 

Velr table Syrup 

Lignum’s Medicines w“ bite: lieu» E ss. Mustard 

Lockyer’s Pure Magnesia Wiison’s Tiucture and Pills 

And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 

Persons cannot be too careful in the purchase of the above 

Articles, as spurious imitations are generally in circulation. 





















Literatur, ts Ants, &e. 





BEALE ON DEFORMITIES. 
TREATISE on DEFORMITIES; ex- 
hibiting a concise View of the Nature and Treatment of 

the principal Distortions and Contractions of the Liubs, Joiuts, 


and Spine. 
By LIONEL J. BEALE, Surgeon, 
1 vol. Svo, plates, 12s, 
J. WILSON, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 

“ Tn the performance of his task, the author appears to have 
used much di vce aud exercised much judgment.”—Med,-Chir. 
Review. 

** Such a work was mach ited : Mr. Beale bas executed his 
design in a very masterly manner. He is not a mere compiler, 
for he has added many original and useful observations.” — Med. 
aud Surg. Journal, 

“* The whole work is plain and intelligible: well adapted for 
the student; and we shall ouly observe, in conclusion, that it ap- 
pears to be the produc’ tion of a surgeon of good sense and con- 
siderable inforaation.”— Lancet. 

*Here is a book for parents, guardians, 
schools, that ought to be read by all.”—Atlas, 

“We must pronounce this a very clever volume.”’—Glole, 








London: 














and the heads of 


Lately published by F, C, WESTLEY, 165, Strand. 

IR ASTLEY COOPER'S LECTURES, 
KJ as delivered at St. Thomas's Hospital, 1 vol. 8s. boards. 

** We have attentively perused this edition of Sir A, Cooper's 
Lectures, and have found it correct.”.—Lond. Med. and Surg. 
se 

2. A Conspectus of Prescriptionsin Medicine, 
contiining upwards of a Thousand Formule, &c. Price 5s. 

Neatly printed, in royal 18mo. price 4s, in boards, 

3. Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health. By George Cheyne, M.D. F.RS. 

4. ‘he Correspondent’s Assistant. 4s. bds. 
. The Vulgarities of Speech Corrected. 
With a Portrait of Miss Edgeworth. 6», boards. 

6. The Preservation of the Health of the 
alt By M. Salgues, M.D. 6s. boards. 

Ju 8vo. sewed, price Is. each, 

7. A Physician’s Advice on Indigestion— 

Bile—Rheumatism—Cousumption. 








Subscribers’ Names received by F.C, Westiey, 165, Strand, for 
the following Works, in course of periodical publication. 
1. Scott’s Novels, with Engravings, price 5s. 
2. The Family Library; Murray. In Monthly 
Vols. price 4s. 
Cabinet Cyclopadia. Edited by Dr. 
tn Monthly Vols. price 6s. 


3. The 
4, Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 2s, 





Lardner. 





Just published, in 8vo. boards, price 5s. embellished with fine 


ithographic Prints, 
RAITE SUR L’ART DE FAIRE DES 
ARMEsS. This work contains numerous Sections, illustra- 
tive and explanatory of all that is requisite in attaining a pertect 
Knowledge of the noble Art of Self-Defeuce. 
Par LE CAPITAINE GHERSI, 
Professeur de Gymnastique, et Maitre en faite d’Armes. 

“ A work of this description, wherein everything necessary to 
be known is presented in a book of portable size, has long been 
erotrem amongst amateurs; and we think Captain Ghetsi 
acceded in cating z them With the wished-for manual of 
woble art.” —Alheneum. 

Londoy vid by the Author, at his Academy, 148, Holbern- 
bars; Pa ul Son, 62, Biackfriars-road; P. Rolaudi, 20, Ber- 
hers-street, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Boosey and Son, Old Broad- 
street; C. Ingry, 310, Strand; C. S. Bingham, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

















Just published, price 1. Is. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLEVE », 


AY 
(HE NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 
wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. Translated from the French of the celebrated 
M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’Infanterie in the Service of France. 

“* Here is a book on Billiards that may be expected, sooner or 
later, to produce something like a revolution in the whole style 
of pk ay, and Consequently in the general character of the game. 

To the ows 























ad rs of private tables we would recommend 
this k book an appendage almost as necessary to their table asa 
markiug-board.”—Court Journal, April 30, 1830. 


* The English player is indebted to Mr. Tharston for making 
him acquainted with a work so much esteemed on the Continent.” 
Athenaum,.— May 8, 1830. 

London: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON, 
Billiard Table Manufacturer, 14, Catherine-street, Surand; and 
to be had of all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 18s, half-bound in morocco, 
ve REE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 
With Fifty-one Mlustrations by George Cruikshank. In 
I volume, crown 8v0.; pp. 432. 
* Sit down and feed, and welcome to our oy 24 
s You Like It. 
VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co, Fleet-street. 

“ The Three Courses are three sets of Tales or scenes of con- 
siderable originality: the first, West Country Chronicles; the 
second, Lrisi; the third, Legal ; and the Dessert, Miscellaneous ; 
the whole amounting to about Forty Dishes; se that the repast is 
various and ample enough, independe atly of the plates. The 

ecorations consist of a number of humorous desigus, all ad- 
mhirable specimens of the ludic vara A grotesque, and not only 
remarkable for preserving expre: bat for their Re 
like efleet, and the beautiful seen 
emulating the finest branches of the graver’s art; so that, were 
the work poss { of uo other merits, we shoald give it our 
hearty praise, as a passport to public notice, for these alone.” — 
Literary Gazette, 24th April, 1830. 

“* This is an extraordinary performance. Such an union of the 
painter, the poet, and the novelist in one person is unexampled, 
A tithe of the talent that. goes to the making the stories would 
set up a dozen of Annual writers; and a tithe of the inventiv 
genius that is displayed in the illustrations, would furnish a gal- 
lery of the colour-mixers that figure in Suffotk-street and the 
Strand,”’—Spectator, 19th April, 1830. 

** Having done justice to Cruikshank’s clever illustrations of 
this amusing volume, it only remains to add, that the lite v de- 
partment is equally well executed. sists of tales and 
sketches, humorousiy and gr aphically dese ‘bed, and pre sents a 
feast that will not disappoint even an epicure, whe “ 
over-teer ding, requires a novel stimulant.”—Allas, 





































This day is pubiished, price 7s. in royal Svo, boards, 


} ORA PHILOLOGICA; or, CONJEC- 
TURES on the STRUCTURE of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
By WILLIAM SEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxtord. 
D. A. Talboys, ; and Whittaker and Co, London, 
Where may be had, just published, 

Heeren. A Manual of Ancient History, 
particularly with regard to the Constitutions, the Commerce, and 
thejColonies oj the States of Antiquity. By A. H. L, Heeren, Knight 
of the North Star and Gueiphie Order; Aulic ‘Counsetior, and 
Professor of History in the University of Gottingen, Xe." 
lated from the German, 


Oxford : 











dts 
lu 1 thick vol. svo. 15s. Oxford, 1830, 

“ We consider it to be one of the best volumes that could be 
pat, for information, into the hands of the studeut, or, for refer- 
ence, into those of the instructed. No good library should be 
without it.”— Literary Gazette. 





“* Heeren’s Manuat is plainly derived directly from oriyinal 
authorities, from long and close application; and the proof is, 
that it coutaius what you will not find clsewhere.”—Monthly 
Magazine. 


3. Heeren. A Sketch of the Political History 
of Ancient Greece. By A Fay Heeren, Professor of History in 
the University of Gotting ‘ans: fated from the German, 
In 1 vol, 8vo. lds. 6d, Oxlord; 1829. 

“His style is remarkably clear and pleasant, his learning 
abundant, and above all, he is replete with the spirit of ancient 
society, without ever losing rsight of the advantages with which 
modern thought supphes the historian of antiquity. His views 
with regard. to gorerument, commerce, and manners, are excel- 
lent, and supply a most valuable counterpoise to the exclusive 
and narrow opinions of some late politicians and ecouomists.””— 
Atheneum, 


4. Niebuhr. A Dissertation on the Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, witha Map; and Researches into the His- 
tory of the Scythians, Get, and Sarmatiaus. Translated from 
ase German of B. G. Niebuhr. In 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


Addison. The Miscellaneous Works, in 

Prose and Verse, of Joseph Addison. A new edition, with a 

Literary Notice, &c. Elegantly printed upon a superfine wove 

paper, with Plates of Medals. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. cloth bds, 1. 

“ Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not 

coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give hisdays and 
nights to the volumes of Addisou,”—Dr, "Johnsen. 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 














FRENCH PLAYS. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 


Montes, a Comedy, in 3 acts, called Les Deux Ménages. After 
which an Opera, in 1 act, called Adolphe et Clara; ou, Les 
Deux Prisonniers. Sy me M. Ponchard.) To conclude 
with the Vaudeville of Le Bal Champetre ; ou, Les Grisettes 


Ala Comengne. 
Wednesday (Benefit of M. Cloup), Moliére’s Play of Le Bour- 
eois Gentilhomme ; with the Divertissement introduced in 
the Piece, consisting of Singing and Dancing by Mad. Meric 
Lalande, Sig. Lablache, Mad. Gossens, Signors Graziani and 
S: , Messrs. Coulon and Fredérick, Mesdames Athalie, 
Adéle, and Clara. To conclude with (first time) anew Vaude- 
ville, in 2 acts, called Diavolo; ou, Le Brigand Napolitain. 








SURREY THEATRE, 
Mr. T. P. COOKE’S Sixth Appearance this Season. 

This Evening, The Progress of a Law-Suit ; or, the Travels of a 

Sailor. ith Black-eyed Susan. 
Monday, The Progress of a Law-Suit. And The Red Rover. 
Tuesday, The Prozress of a Law-Suit. And Black-eyed Susan. 
Wednesday, The Progress of a Law-Suit. And The Pilot. 
Thursday, The Progress of a Law-Suit. And Black-eyed Susan, 
Friday, The Progress of a Law-Suit. And The Red Rover. 
Saturday, The Progress of a Law-Suit. And The Flying Dutch- 

man, 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, ASTLEY’S. 
In consequence of the immense attraction of the reigning En- 
tertainments at this Theatre, the Managers are induced to offer 
them for Exhibition next Week, 


TREBLE ENTERTAINMENT.—The BATTLE of WATER- 
LOO—New COMIC PANTOMIME—and DUCROW’S COURIER 
of ST. PETERSBURGH. 


On Monday, June 7, and during the Week, 
the Performance will commence with the BATTLE of WATER- 
LOO; in which will be portrayed the Characters of the Dukes 
of Wellington and Brunswick, with the Emperor Napoleon Bona- 
parte; and embracing the Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras, 
with the final Conflict of Waterloo. 

Cor ‘uous among the new Scenes of the Arena will appear, 
the WINGED PEGASUS, the COMBAT of FERRET HORSEs, 
and Mr. DUCROW’S COURIER of ST. PETERSBURGH, on his 
Ramping Steeds. 

To conclude with a new Sporting Comic Pantomime, invented 
by Mr. Duacrow, called The DEATH of TOM MOODY. ‘You 
all knew Tom Moody, the whipper-in, well.’ Old Song.—In the 
course of the Pantomime will represented a Miniature Hunt, 
and Real Stag—Rowing Match for Kean’s Wherry—and Ascot 
Heath Races: concluding with a Loyal Pageant, in Honour of 
the Father of his People. 

Box Office open from 11 till 4.—No orders admitted. 


HE Twenty-sixth Annual EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
is NOW OPEN, every Day from Nine till Seven, at the Gallery, 
Pall Mail East. 
Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 











EAST INDIES.—PANORAMA OF CALCUTTA, 


OW OPEN, at the PANORAMA, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, a superb VIEW of CALCUTTA, 
embracing nearly the whole of the Public Buildings, the River 
Hoocuty covered with Vessels and Boats, and every object of 
interest. The View (taken from the EspLtanape during the 
Celebration of a Hinpoo Festivat) is enlivened by several 
thousand Figures, illustrating the singular Manners, Customs, 
Dress, xc. of the Natives.—The VIEW of SYDNEY is Open.— 
VIEWS of PARIS andCONSTANTINOPLE are Exhibiting at the 
PANORAMA, STRAND. The latter View will shortly Close. 


EW VOCAL MUSIC, by Mrs. R. Ark- 
wright, the Hon. Mrs. C. E. Norton, Mrs. H.S. Blackwood, 
and Thomas Moore, Esq. 

A Set of Six Ancient Spanish Ballads, His- 
torical and Romantic. The Words by John Lockhart, Esq. ; the 
Music by Mrs. Robert Arkwright. Prive 12s. containing 
* Xarifa;’ or, The Bridal of | The Avenging Childe 


Andalla Serenade 
The Lamentation of Don Ro- | Lady Alda’s Dream 
derick The Song of the Galley. 


A Set of Ten Songs and Two Duets. The 
Words and Music by the Hon. Mrs. C. E. Norton and Mrs. H.S, 
Blackwood. Price 15s. containing 
‘They bid me forget thee! Phe Land I love 
But thou! By-gone Hours! 

Ob, sing no more! I have left my quiet Home 
The Fairy Beils For the sake of those who are 
The Change one 

To-morrow. 

Chacta’s Lament for Atala 


A Set of Legendary Ballads. The Poetry by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. ; arranged, with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments, by Henry R. Bishop, aud embellished with [llustra- 
tions. Price 21s, containing 

The Dying Warrior 


The Voice 
Cupid and Psyche The Mayie Mirror 
The Pilgrim 


Hero and Leander $ 
The Leaf and the Fountain The Highborn Ladye 
Cephalus and Procris The Indian Boat 

Youth and Age The Stranger. 


Published by J. POWER, 34, Strand. 








Preparing for Publication, 


IBLIOGRAPHIA INEDITA; or, a Cata- 
logue of BOOKS NOT PRINTED FOR SALE, with some 


Account of them, 
By JOHN MARTIN, 

Since the first announcement of this Work, the Editor has 
made considerable additions to his former materials, these have 
been farther increased by the contributions of several individuals 
who have taken an interest in i he begs to avail himself 
of this opportunity to thank the ow their valuable assistance. 

The Work will form a moderate-sized volume in oetavo, which 
it is proposed to put to press in the course of the present year. 
The edition will be limited to Two Hundred and Fitty copies, of 
which Filty will be printed on Large Paper. Those gentlemen 
who may be inclined to ome Subscribers, are reques' 
forward their names to the Publishers. 

Liberal as have been the communications with which the 
Editor has been favoured, he is still sensible that there are many 
productions which have escaped his notice, and he earnestly 
solicits any suggestions which may tend to make his Catalogue 
more complete, or in any way promote the object he has in view. 
He has already explained, that his undertaking jis limited to an 
account of such ne as have been entirely restricted to pri- 
vate circulation, and to works printed in this country exclu- 


sively. 
Printed for J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; and J. Rodwell, New 
Boud-street, 









NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


H E LOs T H EI R. 
A Novel. In3 vols, 


** One of the best told tales we have met with for some time ; 
—the story is an excellent one.”’—Literary Gazette. 
2. The Senate; a Satire. Part I. ‘The 
Lords.’ 25. 6d. 
3. The Game of Life. 
“ True and graphic pictures from actual life, exhibited with 
startling tidelity.—Literary Gazette. 
4. The Family Cabinet Atlas. Part II. is 
now ready, at only 3}d. each Plate, plain, or finely coloured, 1}d. 
di (to be J in 12 Monthly Parts). 





OURNAMENT of the FIELD of the 
CLOTH of GOLD, 15, Oxroan-street, near Charles- 
street, Soho- square.—Mr. WILMSHURST’S Magnificent Picture 
of the Tevanament of the Freip of Cora of Gotp,—painted 
on Enamel on the vast surface of 432 superficial feet; presenting 
the unparalleled appearance of a painting of such extraordinary 
dimensions, on one Sheet of Glass, without the frames or joinings 
being visible.—This splendid work contains more than 100 Figures, 
including upwards a 40 Portraits, with the strictest attention to 
‘ostume.—Admittance, Is. ; Description, 6d. 
Open from Ten till Dusk. 
N.B. Designs and Estimates for every description of Painted 
Windows. 


R. SPAGNOLETTI respectfully acquaints 

the Nobility and Gentry, that his ANNUAL BENEFIT 

CONCERT will take place in the Great Concert Room, King’s 
Theatre, on MON Dav EVENING, June 7. . 

Vocal Performers—Madlle. Malibran Garcia, Madlle. Blasis, 
Madame Stockhausen, Miss Childe, and Madame Meric Lalande; 
Signor Donzelli, Signor Begrez, Signor Curioni, Signor de Begnis, 
Signor Santini, and Signor Lablache. 

Solo Performers—Siguor Puzzi, Mr. Nicholson, Mr.Spagnoletti, 
Signor Huerta, and Signor Borgatta on the Pianoforte (his first 
appearance in London). Leaders, Mr. Mori and Mr. Spagnoletti. 
Signor Costa, Director of the Music of the King’s Theatre, will 
preside at the Pianoforte. 

Further particulars will be duly announced, The Concert will 
commence at Eight o'clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of 
Mr. Spagnoletti, 17, Arundel-street, Panton square ; at the prin- 
cipal Basic Shops; and of Mr. Seguin, at the Box-office of the 
King’s Theatre. Applications for Boxes to be made to Mr. 
Spagnoletti. 


EW FLUTE SOLOS, by DROUET: 12 
Airs, with new Variations, each 1s. ; Recollections of Italy, 
3s.; Operas of Masanielloand Matrimonio Segreto, each 3s.; Les 
Bijoux, 18 Melodies, sung by Malibran, Xc. 3s.6d.; his celebrated 
Method, 2ts.; Artof Playing in Time, 4s.; Hunting Chorus, 3s. 
By Ford—36 Swiss Melodies, 2s.; Operas of [1 Pirata, Il Barbiere, 
La Donna, [| Tancredi, La Gazza, Semiramide, and Mose in 
Fgitto, each 3s.; Cabinet, 300 Solos, 12 Numbers, each 3s.; Beau- 
ties of Rerbiguier, 2 Numbers, each 3s. By Dressier—his Method, 
9s.; Beauties, 12 Numbers, each 3s.; James’s Flutist’s Cate- 
chism, is.; Cocks and Co.’s Flute Tutor, with 40 Airs, 2s.; Kel- 
ler’s Three Fantasias, each 15. 6d. 


R, COCKS and Co, 20, Prince’s-street, Hanover-square. 

















5. Tales of the Five Senses; illustrative of 
their Mechanism, Uses, and Government. Edited by the Author 
of * The Collegiaus,’ xc. 10s, 6d. 

6. The Romance of History. Spain. (New 
Series.) 3 vols. 

7. Bacon’s Life of Francis. 2d edit. 2 vols. 


8. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 


Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, illustrated with eight Engravings, 5s. 
1. O. XIII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being Vol. HI. of LIVES of the most Eminent 
BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORs, and ARCHITECTS, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 

2. Family Library. Juvenile Series. No. I. 
(which has been long in preparation) will be published on the 
Ist of July. 

3. Family Dramatists. No. II., containing 
the PLAYS of FORD, Vol. L., will be published in a few days. 

NEW WORKs just published by Mr. MURRAY. 

1. The Law of Population. By Michael 
Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 

2. Ireland, and its Economy : being the result 
of Observations made in a Tour through the Country in the Au- 
tumn of 1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F.R.S. Post ‘8vo. 88. 6d. 

3. Levi and Sarah; or, the Jewish Lovers. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews, Post 8vo, 8s. €d. 

4. Introductions to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, for the Use of Young Persons at School or College. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

5. Conversations with Lord Byron on Re- 
ligion. By the late James Kennedy, M.D. of H.B.M. Medical 
Stal 


+ 8vo. 


6. The Life of Bishop Heber. By his Widow. 
Vols. 40. 








This day is published, price 4s, in boards, (dedicated to His Royat 
Highness the Duke of Clarence,) 
HE ADVENTURES of ARISTON. 
By an ETON BOY. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and W. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. boards, illustrated by 
upwards of 50 Explanatory Plates, 

N ESSAY on NAVAL TACTICS, Sys- 

tematic and Historical, in Four Parts. 

By JOHN CLERK, Esq. of Eldin, 

Third edition, with Notes by Lord Rodney, and an Introduction 

by a Naval Officer. 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. 
London. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. price 1, 15s. boards, 


EMOIRS of HIS OWN LIFE and 

TIMES. By Sir JAMES TURNER, 1632-1670. From 

the Original Manuscript, containing a full Narration of the In- 
surrection in Scotland in 1666. 

“ The publishers of the work now before us are entitled toour 
thanks; we do not welcome it the less cordially that the senti- 
ments which the author expresses on the leading questions which 
he has occasion to touch, ditler widely from our own.”’— Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 101. ° 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co, 
London. 





This day is published, compressed into 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, with nu- 
merous Plates, Wood-cuts, Diagrams, &c. 

MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 
and Theoretical; coutaining an Account of all Recent 
Investigations aud Discoveries. 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institation, &c. &c. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Also, by the same Author, a New Edition, post 8vo. with Plan 
and illustrative Wood-cuts, 7s. Gd. 
Outlines of Geology, for Beginners; being 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution. 





ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. 


RLANDO INNAMORATO E FURIOSO 
DI BOJARDO ED ARIOSTO ; with Notes and Ilustra- 
tions in English, by ANTONIO PANIZZI. 
Volume I., containing the Introductory Essay, price 12s. 

“ We seldom remember to have reaped more genuine pleasure 
from the perusal of any single volume, embracing so much eru- 
dition and research, than from whatis here modestly entitled an 
Essay. It is the work of a higbly-cultivated mind, replete with 
liberal and enlightened views, and evincing originality and talent 
not commonly combined with so much patience of research.”— 
Atheneum. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, 57, Chaneery-lane. 





Just published, with a Portrait, price 5s. Vol. Il. completing 
‘THE POEMS OF BURNS,’ of 


ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS. In Monthly Volumes, ranging with 
the Waverley Novels, Family Library, and similar publications. 
*€ We trust that this undertaking will meet with that encourage- 
ment at the hand of good taste, which it merits. A complete col- 
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